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INTRODUCTION. 



In introducing the author of the accompanying Memoir to 
the notice of the public^ I feel that I am undertaking a task 
which nothing but the peculiar circumstances of the case 
can justify^ for^ in a state of society constituted as our own is 
at the present time, when jnstclaims for charity and rapport 
are being daily made, and are receiying the most speedy as 
well as the most substantial assistance, we are natu^dly 
cautious in entertaining applications from those who are at 
present unknown to us, and whose undertakings profess to 
arrive at results which are either novelties, or have been 
already attempted. To the latter of these the author of thjs 
Memoir belongs: he appeals to a Christian English 
public to aid him, an unknown foreigner, in the cause 

-which he has most closely at heart — ^the spiritual welfare 
of his fellow-countrymen ; — a cause, the claims of which 
have been (and are still) acknowledged in many quarters, 
and to promote which exertions have been made from time 

-to time ; and he requests me, as an old friend, to entreat the 
public to grant him a patient hearing, to assure them of the 
integrity of his motives, and to express my conviction that, 
in the event of their generous contributions being com- 
mitted to his care, he will faithfully and honestly apply them 

to the purposes for which they are solicited. 



( u ) • 

This I have no hesitation in doing. Our friendship 
dates from a day now twenty years distant, when he came 
to England to be a student at King's College, London, and 
was received as a frequent visitor at my father's house, in 
consequence of his intimacy with a much loved and la- 
mented brother then serving in the English navy in the 
Syrian war. From that time to the present we, have had 
frequent communications, both through letters, and from 
the accounts of many friends and relatives, who, in their 
travels in the Holy Land, have experienced his hospitality, 
and benefited by his friendship and assistance. My only 
regret is, that it should fall to the lot of one so little known 
to the public to recommend to their serious and earnest 
attention the energetic and single-hearted advocate of a 
goo^ and holy cause. 

Let me simply observe, in conclusion^ that the accom- 
panying pages are the work of a Syrian, who tells his own 
story in his own way ; and the reader must remember that 
he is perusing the writing of one who has learnt to think 
and to express his thoughts amidst scenes and circumstances 
far different to our own* 

Arthur Perceval Cust, 

Rector <ff Cheddingtan^ Buch, and- Rural Dean. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thb Greek war of Independence. Persecution of the Christians in 
Syria. Latakia. Flight to Mount Lehanon. Schools in Beirut. 
Greek attack on Beirut. Danger of the Ameuney Family,-:— their 
Flight and Persecution. Story of Salam6 Dahhan. Life in the 
Mountains of the Lebanon. Scarcity of the Bible. 

The peace and comparatiye repose that prevailed in the East, 
upon the conclusion of the European war in 1815^ was 
interrupted in 1821, by the outbreak of the Greek revolution^ 
and the commencement of the sanguinary struggle for the in- 
dependence of Greece. No sooner did the Greek patriots raise 
the standard of liberty, than the flame of war was lighted 
throughout the whole of the Turkish dominions. The Mos- 
lems, rushing to arms, were relentless in their persecution of the 
Christians, and every city and town in the empire witnessed 
the commission of deeds of the most savage barbarity. Thou- 
sands of Christians became the victims of Mohammedan fana- 
ticism ; no age or sex was spared ; the horrors of the massacre 
were aggravated by every species of brutality ; and cruelties 
were perpetrated that fortunately find few parallels in modem 
history. Syria did not escape this terrible convulsion. In all 
her great cities the Christians were seized, tortured, and slain 
at the will of their Mohammedan oppressors : the laws of God 
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and man were equally set at defiance, and the entire ChriBtian 
population were subjected to the ruthless persecution of the 
Turk. Even in the most remote Tillages, no Christian was safe^ 
for bands ef the Moslem soldiery were constantly moving 
through the country to repress any disturbance that might 
arise, and to punish the slightest manifestation of sympathy 
with the cause of Greece; and these bands committed with 
impunity the most frightful excesses. Fearing that the Chris- 
tians of Syria might secretly aid the Greek patriots, the Porte 
issued an order that they should be disarmed. This order in 
due time reached Latakia, a seaport in the Mediterranean, 
and the Turkbh officials immediately took the necessary steps 
for carrying it into execution. In an evil hour the Christians 
of Latakia resolved upon concealing such valuable arms as 
they possessed. The arms were deposited secretly at the 
house of a Christian, and were placed in a coffin. On the ap- 
pointed day, a funeral procession started from the house to 
convey the coffin to the burial-vaults of the Christian cemetery. 
The plot was betrayed. The Mohammedans stopped the pro- 
cession in the street, opened the coffin, and found the arms 
concealed. Then commenced one of the most fearful persecutions 
ever recorded. Those Christians who could elude the vigilance 
of the Mohammedan guards, escaped into the open country ; but 
large numbers fell into the hands of the Moslems, and were 
imprisoned, tortured, and slain, at the will of their fanatical 
captors. Among the more fortunate was my &ther, Georgius 
Ameuney, who succeeded in escaping from the town, accom- 
panied by my uncle. My mother was compelled to remain 
behind ; and it was during this period, when my father and 
uncle were flying for their lives before the Moslem tyrant, and 
my mother was lying concealed in Latakia, that I first saw the 
light of heaven. Though I was thus ushered into the world 
in a time of trouble, anarchy, bloodshed, and confusion, yet I 
was cradled with the distant cry of liberty ringing through 
my native land, and this cry of my infancy has ever since been 



dear to me as life itself. « My father and mj ancle were suc- 
cessfal in reaching' Mount Lebanon, where they enjoyed per- 
fect security. This indeed was the sole refuge for the Chris- 
tians of Syria, and happy were they who could reach its 
peaceful groves. To describe the condition of Syria at that 
period is impossible : it was a yast scene of persecution, mas-* 
sacre, and bloodshed. In one of the numerous searches made 
for arms in Latakia our house was entered. A Moslem soldier 
perceived the cradle, and, thrusting his brawny arm among the 
bedding, he drew me out by the leg. Disappointed at finding 
a baby concealed, and not muskets, he swung me to the ground, 
and, had not my mother rushed out and caught me in her 
arms, as I fiew through the air, I should have been spared 
the labour of writing this memoir. At length an opportunity 
for escape occurred, and my mother, in company with an aged 
relative of the family, carried me on board a ^all vessel that 
lay in the harbour. This vessel carried us to Tripoli and 
Beirut, and thence we proceeded to Bekfaya, one of the most 
romantic spots in Mount Lebanon, elevated nearly 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On arriving at Bekfaya, my 
mother, whose name is Foutine, was concerned to find that her 
liege lord and husband, Geoi^ius, was absent, and had not 
been heard of for. some weeks. My uncle, Saba, immediately 
despatched three messengers through the mountains to find 
the wanderer, and to acquaint him with our arrival. Every 
exertion was used, but more than two weeks elapsed before raj 
father could be found, when he at once hastened to us. The 
cause of his absence was as follows: On first arriving in Mount 
Lebanon, he was so pleased with the scenery, the people, and 
the freedom of the mountains, that he came to the determina- 
tion of settling permanently in the Mount, and of spending the 
remainder of his life either there or in its immediate neighbour, 
hood. He accordingly made arrangements with some of the 
merchants in Beirut, and organized a number of agencies 
throughout the mountains for the sale of merchandize, which 
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he had conveyed to them. He himself, accotnpanied by well** 
armed servants, made periodical journeys through the moun* 
tains, to collect^ the money due from the agents ; and it was 
whilst he was absent on one of these journeys that we arrived. 
The messenger found him at Hasbaya, in Mount Hermon, a 
long distance from Bekfaya. Our family were now reunited, 
and for two years, during which the persecution -of the Christians 
throughout Syria continued with unabated fury, we remained 
at Bekfaya in peace and security. The violence of the storm 
having somewhat subsided, Mariam Kahalay, my aunt, with 
her husband and her daughter Theodora, went down to live at 
Shouy&t, a village about six miles from the sea at the foot of 
Mount Lebanon, overlooking Beirut and the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. Her departure from Bekfaya was, ere 
long, followed by that of our family, who all went to reside 
in Beirut, where, sometimes in trouble, sometimes in 
peace, but always more or less suffering from Mohammedan 
persecution, we dwelt for a considerable period. When I had 
attained a sufficient age, I was sent to school at a small tobac- 
conist's, who had a shop in one of the most public places of 
Beirut, and who gave instruction to youth, and out up and 
sold tobacco at the same time. Let me here observe that 
Latakia is &mous for its growth of tobacco, and that the true 
Abu Rihha, under the name of Latakia tobacco, is highly 
esteemed in all parts of the world for its peculiarly fine flavour 
and delicate aroma. It was at tliis time, whilst I was pursuing mj 
first studies, surrounded by the subtle influences of Abu Rihha 
and Jebai1ey,that my uncle Saba married Khanum Kbalaf, a cou- 
sin of AssaadKayat, with whose family we had previously con- 
tracted relationship. Assaad Kayat could speak English, having 
been taught that language in private by the English and Ame. 
rican Missionaries, who at this time had established an elemen- 
tary school in Beirut. This school was conducted by Tanous 
Hadad, a teacher who never spared his own labour or the 
stick, and who was successful in training up many eminent 



scholars. My father, on inquiry, found that the school was a 
good one, and I was accordingly removed from the scholastic 
tobacconist's, and given to the care of Tanoas Hadad, for whom 
I quickly formed a sincere' and lasting affection, notwithstand- 
ing his deep-seated belief in the efficacy of birch, a belief that 
frequently manifested Jtself in a manner at once pain/ul to my 
person, and uncongenial to my spirit. Whilst at this school I made 
my first acquaintance with a Protestant Missionary. He came to 
examine the boys, and was so pleased with my answers, that he 
gave me some books and money as prizes and reward. My 
schooling and birching, at the hands of Tanou8Hadad,came,how- 
ever, to a very precipitate conclusion, an event occurring which 
induced my father to dispense altogether with the proceeding, 
known in this country as that of giving three months' notice 
previous to the removal of a pupil. The occurrence took 
place in this wise. The fleet of the Greek patriots had for 
some time been hovering about the Turkish coasts, attacking 
every place in the Sultan's dominions not sufficiently strong 
to resist them ; and having fixed an eye on the city of Beirut 
as one that would probably repay them for their trouble, they 
at length resolved upon attacking it, no doubt being animated 
by patriotic and plundering designs in uncertain proportions. 
Accordingly, one fine afternoon, the good people of Beirut 
were thrown into a state of bewildered astonishment by finding 
that twenty-one vessels, filled with Greek patriots, had 
anchored in the bay, and were evidently preparing to make a 
demonstration of some kind or other, not altogether of a 
friendly character. The evening went by, and, nothing taking 
place on board the fleet, hopes began to be entertained that 
the Greeks intended attacking some other place. Night 
came on, and my father, my mother, my uncle, and in 
&ct all the Ameuneys, including myself, who were in Beirut, 
went on to the terrace on the top of the house to view the 
vessels in the moonlight. Now, our house adjoined the city 
walls, indeed, it formed part of them ; and as the Greek ships 



lay exactly opposite to us, we had a yeiy excellent view of the 

silent fleet, which formed quite a beautiful and moonlight scene. 

How quickly was this quiet and repose disturbed ! The 

greatest dismay, however, prevailed among the inhabitants, and 

our family spent some hours in long and earnest discussions as 

to the probable results of the arrival of the Greeks. At length 

we all descended, greatly troubled, to our chambers, and in 

time the household were hushed in slumber. Suddenly there 

was a loud shout beneath the windows ; then the flash and sharp 

report pf a musket. In the greatest alarm, we all started from 

our beds ; but ere we could clolhe ourselves, volley after volley 

of musketry pealed through the air ; the chambers were filled 

with smoke ; my father rushed to the terrace on the top of the 

house, and then discovered that the Greeks had landed, had 

planted scaling-ladders against our house, and were fiercely 

assaulting the town. No time was to be lost : we hurried into 

the streets, and, as we passed from the doorway amidst a shower 

of bullets, the Mohammedans met the Greeks on the terrace of 

the house, and the sanguinary conflict that ensued was carried 

on, not only on the roof but in those very chambers that we had 

quitted only a few minutes. The struggle lasted but a short 

time : the Greeks on the walls were killed, and their comrades 

repulsed. My bedroom was perforated by numerous bullets, 

and its floor covered with the slain. We escaped unwounded, 

and, in a state of semi-nudity, sought shelter in the house of a 

neighbour. One small box, carried away by my father, and 

saved by him only at the risk of his life, was all we had left of 

our property. When the struggle was over, and the Greeks 

had retreated, we went to a relative's house, at a distant part of 

the town^ where we were all concealed, and from whence, after 

the lapse of some days, we found the means of escaping, in 

disguise, to the residence of my aunt, Mariam Kahalay, at 

Shouyfat. Whilst in concealment in Beirut, a Turkish soldier, 

searching the house for my father, trod upon my body as I lay 

asleep. After the escape of my father from Beirut, a price was set 



upon his head, and large rewards offered for his capture, as it was 
said that Assaad Kayat's father and uncle, who had been intimate 
with the Franks, had induced Georgius Ameuney to allow the 
Greeks to enter Beirut through his house. That this report 
was not true was afterwards fully demonstrated. In conse- 
quence of this attack of the Greeks, the persecution of the 
Christians recommenced with increased violence, and Abdallah 
Pasha, who was at St. Jean d'Acre, hearing of the assault, and 
its repulse, issued an order to the Governor of Beirut to exe- 
cute all the Christians who were then in prison. This order, 
condemning to death some hundreds of unfortunate Christians, 
guilty of no crime whatever, and accused only of worshiping 
God in their own way, was written, signed, and despatched ; 
and, had it not been for the truly noble act of a man whose name 
should always be mentioned with honour, would undoubtedly 
have been put in force. Yusuf Rordahey, a Christian, the 
secretary of Abdallah Pasha, had written the order by his 
master's instruction, and had, when signed, given it to the 
horseman for conveyance to Beirut ; but by bribing the Tatar 
with his watch and all the money in his pocket at the moment> 
he induced him to pause for an hour at the first stage of his jour- 
ney. Yusuf, instantly on the departure of the Tatar, went to 
the chief Imam of the Mohammedans — a man who had great 
influence with Abdallah — and, falling at his feet, begged him 
to §ave the lives of the Christians of Beirut. His prayers and 
sapplications were in vain: the Imam would not interfere* 
Yusuf then offered him a large sum of money as a bribe ; and 
this had the desired effect. The Imaih came to Abdallah, and 
as all he had promised Yusuf was to. save the lives of the 
Christians, he induced the Pasha to annul his former order, 
and to substitute in the place of death, fine, imprisonment, and 
torture. Another messenger was despatched, who overtook the 
first at the halting-place, and the lives of the Christians were 
spared— a boon, though, that some of them, when undergoing 
torture shortly afiierwards, did not value very highly. An anec- 
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dote connected with the persecation that followed upon this 
order may not he uninteresting. 

Salami Dahhan was a merchant of Beirut. He was a 
Christian and a good man^ and was much esteemed hj all who 
knew him. As he was one day walking in the streets, some 
months before the attack of the Greeks, a young man, panting 
with exertion and trembling with fright, rushed to his side, 
and prayed to be concealed from the Turkish press-gang, who 
were in pursuit, and who, if they found him, would force him 
on board the vessel in the harbour, and compel him to sail 
against the Greeks. Salami Dahhan took pity on the young 
man, conducted him to his house, atid concealed him in a secret 
closet in one of his chambers. In this place the young Mos- 
lem remained in safety during the time the Turkish vessels 
continued in port. When they departed, Salam6 Dahhan 
threw open the door of the secret closet, and bade him depart 
in safety. The young man expressed his gratitude for the pro- 
tection, and they became friends. After the attack of the 
Greeks, the Turkish officials, acting under the written order of 
Abdallah Pai^ha, made a strict search for the Christians^ and 
Salami Dahhan was not be found. One day the young man 
whom Salami had protected from the press-gang presented 
himself at the palace of the Governor, and demanded audience. 
It was granted, and the young man said, if he had some soldiers 
given to him, he would point out the hiding-place of Salami. 
The soldiers were sent with him, and, leading them to the secret 
closet in Salami Dahhan's house, the unfortunate merchant 
was discovered in his hiding-place, was pulled out, carried to 
prison, cruelly tortured, and his property confiscated. A long 
time after, when Salami had recovered his liberty, and was 
keeping a small shop in the bazaar at Beirut, the young man 
who had betrayed him passed by. Salami called to him, bade 
him come in, and gave him coifee and lemonade. He then 
asked him how he could make such a return for the protection 
he had once afforded him, as to betray him into the hands of 



his bitterest enemies. ^' By the beard of the Prophet/' said 
the young Mohammedan, " I am sorry for what I did, and 
would not have done it had I known what would have been 
the consequence.'^ " How so?" replied Salami: "you knew 
full well that if I fell into the hands of my enemies, I should 
suffer torture, perhaps death." '^Ah, tliat's it," said the 
young man. ** When I delivered you up, I thought I was giving 
you to death, and in doing that, I was performing a religious 
act for the benefit of my own soul ; but if I had been aware 
that you would only have been punished and imprisoned, I 
would not have done so on any account. I am really very 
sorry ; but, under the circumstances, I am sure you will 
forgive me." At this he stretched out his hand, and offered it 
to Salami, wlio accepted it, and the explanation at the same 
time, notwithstanding that he had-'a vague notion that the 
excuse was 'worse than the offence. The young Moslem was, 
however, quite sincere, for it is a vital portion of the Moham- 
medan faith to believe that the slaughter of a Christian is the 
surest passport to eternal bliss. No wonder, then, that perse- 
cutions of the Christians are commonplace occurrences, and 
that murder and bloodshed should be favourite occupations with 
the Mohammedan population. Poor Salami was, however, 
pursued by an ill-fortune throughout life, and only got out of 
one difficulty to &11 into another. > The bazaar did not prove 
a lucrative speculation, and he undertook the farming of one of 
the custom-houses. For a short time it succeeded tolerably 
well, but the Turks altered the duties, and Salami was ruined 
almost before he was aware of it. After many adventures, he 
found his way to Paris, where he arrived in 1840, without the 
slightest knowledge of the language, without a coin in his 
pocket, and with a fever in his veins. He was taken ill, be- 
came delirious, and was at the point of death, when Assaad 
Kayat, who had just arrived in Paris, accidentally heard of his 
melancholy situation. Assaad visited him instantly, and, hav- 
ing studied medicine in England, made Salamehis first patient. 
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His treatment was skilful : in time be recoFered^ and Assaad 
took him with him on his way to the East. Salami's eyil 
fortune of course attended him : the vessel had only been a fevr 
hours at sea when a storm arose of the most terrific character, 
and the yessel, after three days of the most appalling perils, was 
driven into Toulori. Assaad stayed in Leghorn, bat sent 
Salami on to E^pt, where he sustained a variety of pain- 
ful and dbtressing adventures. 8alam£ was, however, a 
Christian, and bore all his sorrows and evil fortune with the 
utmost resignation, his hopes being fixed on Him who is the 
Strengthener of hearts and the Giver of comfort. 

The persecution of the Christians under the orders of Abd* 
allah continued for a lengthened period When at length its 
violence diminished, the Christians gradually emerged from 
their hiding-places, and returned to Beirut My father, how- 
ever, refused to return, for so great had been his trials and 
persecutions, that he made a vow he would never again dwell 
within the walls of a city until bettt^r government was obtainedi 
and at least some guarantee afibrded for the security of person 
and property. We accordingly removed to Zuck Michael, a 
picturesque and beautiful village overlooking the Bay of Junieh, 
in the Mediterranean. It was in this bay that the English 
fleet cast anchor in 1840, when they undertook the expulsion 
of the Egyptians fi'om Syria. In Zuck Michael we dwelt for five 
years. During this period I lived the life of a mountaineer, 
and laid the foundation of that vigorous constitution which 
enabled me in later years to accomplish undertakings which 
required the greatest activity and powers of endurance. This 
was the most delightful period of my life, for it was in Zuch 
Michael that my most intimate attachments were formed, and 
it is to thHt place that my heart still wanders when I recur to 
the scenes of my childhood. 

As there were not any orthodox Greeks in Zuck Michael, I 
was placed at the school of the Greek Catholics, where my 
education was carefully conducted by the holy fathers. The 
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Christian population were Roman Catholic, and the convent 
of St. Michael contained the only Bihle that the neigh- 
hourhood possessed. This Bible mj father wbs desirous of 
borrowing for a short time, being anxious once more to refresh 
himself at the inexhaustible fountain of God's holy word ; but 
the priests refused to lend it to him unless he gave his promise 
not to read such portions as they should seal up. Hard as 
were the ' conditions, my father agreed, and the Bible was 
placed in his hands, haying about half its pages confined to- 
gether by tape and sealing-wax. This condition of affairs did 
not long continue ; for having gone on a visit to Beirut, I re- 
newed the intimacy with my old master, Tanoas Hadad, and 
at his house saw several copies of the Bible, a book that I 
knew my father was desirous of possessing, for I recollected 
his borrowing it from the convent, and the fact of the pages 
being sealed up. I accordingly obtained it, with other books, 
from Tanous Hadad, and carried it back with me to Zuck 
Michael, where it was received by my father with much joy ; 
but as the neighbourhood was thoroughly Roman Catholic, it 
was not considered safe to allow the book to be seen in public, 
and it was accordingly kept in strict concealment, and was 
only produced and read when all the visitors had departed and 
the household were at rest. Strange to tell, my father first 
read those portions which the priests had sealed up, and read 
them more frequently than any other chapters. 



CHAPTER II. 

PiLGRiMAOR to Jerusalem. Ibrahim PasWa Government of Syria. 
New friends among the Europeans. The American Missionaries. 
Alone for the first time with a lady : curious sensation. Accepts a 
temporary engagement with the American Missionaries. Dismay 
in the Ameuney family at such infidel and freemason acquaint- 
ances. • Threatened excommunication by the Orthodox Bishop. 
Forcible arguments for the Conyersion of the Bishop. Pleasant 
excursions with Mrs. Smith. Doubts arise as to whether the Pro* 
testants are such wicked heathens as they are represented. Do- 
mestic arrangements of the Missionaries. Arrival of Commodore 
Napier, and retreat of the Egyptians from Syria. 

The monotony of our residence at Zuck Michael was, in 1831, 
broken in a manner most agreeable to myself. I had long 
desired to extend my rambles beyond the limits of the moun- 
tain, and when my father gave out that he intended to go on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to take my mother and myself 
with him, my heart rejoiced exceedingly, and I made my few 
preparations with joyful alacrity. The journey was performed 
without any event occurring worthy of notice, and for two 
months, during Easter, we resided in that city. My&ther 
and mother were most exemplary in the performance of their 
religious duties ; but, to my shame I now say it, my thoughts 
were much more occupied with the amusements of the day than 
with any consideration of the holiness of the places in which 
those amusements were pursued. On spots regarded as sacred 
by Christians of every denomination, I have pursued my boyish 
sports: the Mount of Olives has echoed to the laughter of 
myself and my young companions; near the Garden of 
Gethsemane we have played at hide-and-seek ; Our sports have 
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been followed through the Valley of Jehosaphat^ and we have 
had small gambling tranBactioos in marbles within sight of 
the spot on which was erected the cross of the blessed Redeemer. 
Utterly unconscious that the ground we were treading had been 
sanctified by the presence of the Saviour of mankind— indilSe- 
rent to the fact that our games took place amid scenes the 
holiest in the eyes of a Christian — we laughed and talked and 
sang^ and enjoyed ourselves with all the gaiety and freedom of 
youth ; and it was only on my subsequent visits that I learned 
to regard with true veneration the places which had formed the 
theatre where the tremendous mystery of man's salvation was 
unfolded to the world* Whilst staying in Jerusalem I culti- 
vated my acquaintance with Assaad Kayat^ who^ with his 
mother^ was likewise visiting in that city. Assaad Kayat had 
arrived in Jerusalem on a commercial speculation, and was 
actively engaged in buying and selling. In this he was very 
successful. His mother^, however, had much holier objects in 
view, and she, in company with my mother, occupied all their 
time in endeavouring to visit every historical spot in Jerusalem. 
As historical spots are by no means scarce in that neighbour^ 
hood, they had full occupation. At length we left Jerusalem, 
and returned to Zuck Michael, where we were gladdened by 
the tidings that Ibrahim Pasha was on his way from Egypt, 
intending to conquer Syria. Shortly after, that auspicious 
event was accomplished, and peace, security, and prosperity 
once more descended on the unhappy land of Syria. 

Under the able, wise, and comparatively just government of 
Ibrahim Pasha, Beirut became the commercial metropolis of 
Syria, and the Christians flocked from Mount Lebanon back 
to the coast. My father was among those who placed con* 
£dence in the new Government, and our family accordingly 
removed to Beirut. Considerable numbers of Europeans 
established themselves in that city, and as their numbers and 
influence increased, a knowledge of European languages be- 
came necessary to those who were engaged in commerce. 
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Perceiving the great want that existed^ Agabius Banna^ a natire 
of Aleppo, who had been educated from childhood in the 
Propaganda at Rome, and who was hj profession a Greek 
Catholic, opened a school in Beirut for teaching the Italian 
language ; and I, with thirteen other youths, receiTed, during 
fourteen months, the benefit of Banna's instruction. At the 
expiration of that time, having grown into a strong, hardy, and 
aetiye youth, I was placed with M. Pourierre, a French 
merchant, to learn the French language and commerce. I 
was very proud of my position and attainments, and thought 
that, haying learnt to read Italian and French, I had risen 
nearly to the summit of human knowledge*. This opinion was, 
bowerer, entertained only a short time, and received its death* 
blow under the following circumstances. Opposite to M* 
Pourierre's was the store of a Mr. Christy, then a merchant, 
but now a clergyman, who resides in Liverpool ; and with him 
I soon became acquainted. The intimate friend of Mr. Christy 
was Mr. Cbasseaud, the American Consul-General, the son- 
in-law of M. Pourierre, and between these two gentlemen 
there frequently took place the most animated discussiona. 
As I was occasionally present, and heard the name of Ibrahinl 
Pasha constantly used, I was very desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the nature of their conversations ; for at that 
time Ibrahim Pasha was fighting the Nablous people, and his 
perilous position was occasioning the greatest anxiety through* 
out the whole of Syria. I accordingly asked Mr. Christy to 
tell me the news, and to give me some brief outline of the con- 
versations I heard. Mr. Christy, on these occasions, usually 
complied with my request, but always joked me about so very 
clever a youth, as I evidently considered myself to be, remaining 
in utter ingnorance of the English language. *^ Do you think 
your language so very difficult to learn V* said I : '^ why, I could 
learn it perfectly in six months.'^ Mr. Christy, upon this, taunted 
me and laughed at me for my vanity, until at length my pride 
wa« aroused, and I went away determined to commence the 
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study of English at once. As I was pondering on the best way 
of acquiring English, an old schoolfellow, Ibrahim Trad, came 
walking by, and to him I communicated my desires. Trad told 
me that the only way to learn English was to go to the Ame- 
rican Missionaries, who lived a short distance out of town. 
" Oh," said I, " but arCsUot those the people whom they^call 
Protestants, and to whom Assaad Kayat and your brother sold 
their souls ?" " Yes," replied Trad, " those are the people." 
Not in the slightest degree dismayed at the danger to my soul 
incurred by holding conversation with Protestants, I went 
away, in company with Trad, to the house of the Rev. Isaac 
Birdy the American Missionary; and this was the second time I 
ever spoke to a Protestant Missionary. Mr.Bird gave me a pater- 
nal hearing ; and on finding that I was related to Assaad Kayat, 
and that my friend was the brother of Michael Trad, wjio had 
been sent as a Protestant Missionary to India, he was ulti- 
mately induced to give me lessons. These lessons did not, 
however, commence until I had made some progress in the 
acquisition of the language by my own exertions, assisted by 
an Arabic Testament and the English translation. By means 
of these^ two books I gained a knowledge of many English 
words; and the lessons of Mr. Bird, and an extraordinary 
fecility in acquiring languages, soon enabled me to speak 
English with some little proficiency. One day, whilst I was 
at Mr. Bird's, torturing that unhappy man with my pronun- 
ciation of English words, a very beautiful lady came into the 
room, and listened to the conversation. On going next day to 
obtain another lesson, Mr. Bird told me that the lady I had 
seen had taken a &ncy to me, and had offered to teach me 
English, . if I would return the obligation by teaching her 
Arabic. I accepted the offer with joy, and Mr. Bird intro- 
duced me to the Rev. Eli Smith, one of the American Missio- 
naries, and that gentleman, without any further explanation, 
conducted me to his wife's apartment; merely saying in English, 
*' My dear, this is Mr. Antonius ;" closed the door ; and for the 
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fir»t time in my life I was left alone with a strange lady. It 
is needless to observe that, in Oriental countries, ladies and 
gentlemen do not associate together in the familiar manner of 
modem English society ; and my feelings, in finding myself 
closeted for the first time with a beautiful and unveiled lady, 
are much easier to imagine than describe. My confusion was 
so evident, that Mrs. Smith, with the tact of her sex, relieved 
me at once by bringing out the Testament, and we both sat 
down to our studies. The result of this introduction was agree- 
able to all the parties interested. The Arabic and English 
lessons were continued, and I speedily became a favourite with 
the members of the Mission. 

Having made some progress in learning English, Mr. Smith 
proposed that I should leave M. Pourierre, and associate myself 
with tb| Mission, giving a portion of my time to the translation of 
various tracts intoArabic, teaching the Missionaries that language, 
and receiving in return instruction in the English. This.I joy* 
fully accepted, and went immediately to M. Pourierre and gave 
up my situation. That gentleman lost no time in going to my 
father, and explained to him, like a true Frenchman and good 
Catholic, the awful peril in which my soul was placed by 
being brought in contact with the Protestant Missionaries. 
Other friends joined in these representations, and it was quite 
settled, that if I was to continue my visits to the Missionaries, I 
should speedily become a freemason and an infidel, perhaps 
something worse in the shape of an Arabian Faust. All this 
time I was absent, and when I returned home the vial of wrath 
was fully poured out upon me. 

The Greek Bishop, Benjamin, was sent for, who told me 
that the course I was pursuing was a grief to himself and a 
scandal to the church, and that he should proceed to excommu- 
nication if I did not abandon my evil ways. The matter began 
to grow serious, and I cut the affair short by beating a sudden 
retreat. Next day the difficulty had to be overcome, and I was 
not the spirit to ^e readily conquered. I went to my father 
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and explained my views very coolly. I said that the blood of 
my ancestors had not grown thin in my veins ; that the people 
of Ameun were notoriously the most obstinate of all the moun- 
tain tribes^ so much so, that a proverb existed, that it took a 
sharp axe to split the skull of an Ameuney ; that my great an- 
cestor, Azar, had removed from Ameun to Latakia on account 
of a family quarrel ; that I was fourteen years of age, and was 
therefore, by the law of the land, my own master ; and that if any- 
one interfered with the freedom of my movements, I would ship 
myself and go to Greece. This reasoning, though no doubt very 
potent of its kind, was not exactly of the character calculated to 
convince my father ; but my mother fortunately stepped in, and 
declared that I should not be driven to desperation. What 
could my ^ther do? He did what every man would have 
done. He was angry, scolded me. until he lost his temper;, and 
then took refuge in tobacco and coffee. After this explosion, 
I was allowed to follow my pursuit of English. But the Bishop 
had likewise to be appeased, and the manner adopted by myself, 
with a view to conciliation, was somewhat novel. I called upon 
the Bishop, Benjamin, and reminded him that we had been 
friends for a long time, and that I had repeatedly taken part in the 
services of the church ; stated that I regretted having to quarrel 
with him ; called his attention to the fate of Capodistrias ; and 
concluded by assuring him, that if he ventured to interfere with 

me in any way, or proceeded to excommunication, I would . 

Here .1 threw on one side my cloak, and exposed to the eyes of 
the Bishop a Damascus dagger glittering in my belt. I was 
allowed to do as I pleased. I consequently continued to visit the 
Mission, and one half of my time was devoted to the service of 
the Missionaries, and the other half was occupied in learning 
English. After the lapse of some time, Mr. Smith removed 
into the city, occupying a portion of the house of Mrs. Abbott, 
wife of the English Consul, who had lately lost her husband. 

About this period the Rev. W. Thomson returned from Jeru- 
salem, having lost his wife, and bringing with him his little boy, 
placing him under the care of Mrs. Abbott. At this time no 

c 
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slight sensation was caused among the population by the 
spectacle of Mrs. Smith and myself riding about together on 
horseback; visiting the prindpal places of note in theneighbour-i 
hood. Ladies only associate with their own blood-relatiyes^ 
and never go about with any gentlemen. During these ex- 
cursionS; Mrs. Smith conversed almost entirely on religions 
subjects, and I more than once ran the risk of offending her by my 
frankness in opposing her opinions ; for my belief was that 
their religion was only a cloak to cover designs connected with 
freemasonry. This same opinion prevailed everywhere, in con- 
sequence of the Roman Catholics having spread the report that 
the Protestants were using every possible means to induce 
people to join their church,— such as money for the poor, 
honours for the rich, and amusement and pleasures for the 
young. 

I must now mention a change in our ftmily a£5iirs. 
Bishop Benjamin went up to Shouyfat on a visit, and 
he was so well pleased with the conduct, character, and 
beautifol voice of uncle H. Kahalay, that he induced him to re- 
move to Beirut, and ordained him a minister. So my aunt 
Mariam removed to Beirut with a large family of children. My 
agreeable rides and conversations with Mrs. Smith were, however, 
interrupted by the arrival of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Pease from 
America, who induced me to become their instructor in Arabic, 
and to accompany them to the mountains, whither most of the 
European population retire during the four summer months. The 
period spent at Alaih was occupied in profitable studies ; and as 
Mr. Moore, the English Consul, with Us fanuly. Dr. G. Wbitely 
an Englishman, Mr. Bird and family, Mrs. Abbott and family 
were collected there, my progress in learning English was very 
rapid. It was at this time that I became acquainted with the 
inner life of the Missionaries, and my impression that it was 
merely an organized hypocricy was greatly shaken. I found that 
these people, even in the privacy of their homes, prayed, read the 
Bible, talked of Christ, and were in all respects Christians ; and 
if they had any deep and secret designs, it was a marvel to me 
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how well they were concealed. Still I had my doubts. I knew 
that the priests always said that the religion of the Missionaries 
and freemasonry ^ere one and the same thing. What puzzled 
me most was, the fact that the boys and girls of the Mission, who 
could not be supposed to be initiated in the mysteries of free- 
masonry, appeared to believe in the doctrines of the Missionaries 
as implicitly as did the heads of the Mission, and only laughed 
at me when I told them that their parents were practising a decep- 
tion. I often went to spend the evening at Mrs. Abbott's, who 
was by birth a Roman Catholic, but had beien converted to 
Protestantism. Long conversations took place, and she appeared 
fully convinced of the errors of Rome, and believed in Protes- 
tantism, bringing up her three daughters in that feith. I used 
to look into the boxes and cupboards, in hope of finding out 
some books of a secret mystery, thinking the Protestants, 
like the Druses, had secret books. During this stay at Alaih, 
the Rev. W. Thompson married Mrs. Abbott, and this led to 
several alterations in the domestic arrangements of the Mission- 
aries. Mr. Eli Smith, on his return to Beirut, once more went to 
dwell outside the city; and as Mr. and Mrs. Pease departed to 
Cyprus to learn Greek, I renewed my studies with Mrs. Smith. 
At this time, so great was the confidence reposed in me by the 
Missionaries, that it was proposed to me to go to Smyrna to fetch 
a Miss Williams, who had just arrived from America in company 
with Missionaries for Turkey, and who had been sent out to 
assist Mrs. Smith in keeping a girls' school. I would have 
accepted this commission gladly, but my father interfered, and, 
upon this biisiness, had his first interview with Mr. Smith. The 
result was, that Mr. Badger, the manager of the American 
Printing Office in Beirut, was despatched to Smyrna, and in 
due time he returned with Miss Williams, who, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Smith, carried on the girls' school attached to the 
Mission. Mr. Thompson about the same time opened a school 
for the instruction of young Syrians in English, and in this 
school I was engaged as tutor. Shortly after this, Mr. and Mrs. 

c2 
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Smith, finding that thej required a change of air, ileparted for 
Smyrna. Mrs. Smith's health had for some time been inadeli* 
cate state, and the yisit to Smyrna could not put on one side the 
dread fiat that had gone forth. She lingered long ; but at length 
consumption claimed its own, and she died, to the unceasing 
lamentation of all her friends, after an illness, during which she 
exhibited a truly heroic spirit of Christian constancy and resigna- 
tion, and finally sank to her long rest with the name of her Re- 
deemer on her lips. Some time after her death, I learned, to my 
profound astonishment, that this admirable woman and exemplary 
Christian had communicated with all her lady friends in Ame« 
rica, and had begged them to join in prayer to the Lord that 
He would be pleased to convert me to the Work ; and she her- 
self had constantly prayed with theother ladies of the Mission for 
my special conversion by the Holy Spirit. 

But to return to the school at Beirut. What strange changes 
had taken place ! My old teacher, Tanous Hadad, flourished 
his cane and taught Arabic from eight o'clock until twelve. 
At two o'clock I took up his sceptre, and taught English until 
four o'clock ; when I resigned the baton to Mr. Thompson, 
who taught science and every thing else until six o'clock, when 
the school closed. Dear Mr. Thompson, true friend, phi- 
losopher, and guide, how much do I owe him, and how many 
. delightful hours have I spent in his company ! But still ano- 
ther change was to take place, for the Rev. Story Hebard 
having arrived in Syria as a Missionary, I undertook the 
task of teaching him Arabic. I exerted myself to the utmost to 
please and instruct this worthy gentleman, and had some 
reason to believe that I was not altogether unsuccessful ; but, 
alas ! such is the perversity of human nature, that he found the 
companionship of Miss Williams more congenial than that of 
mine, and, without making any to do about it, proposed to that 
lady, was accepted, and they were married before he had even 
profited sufficiently from my lessons to write hb love lette|*8 
in Arabic. Shortly after his marriage Mr. Hebard awoke to 
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a better sense of my merits^ and having taken charge of the 
school and the Mission-house, he invited me to reside with him. I 
joyfully accepted his kind offer, and, leaving my paternal home, 
became a resident at the Mission, and the recipient of so much 
kindness, that my heart overflows with gratitude when I recall 
it to my mind. Several events, interesting to myself, occurred at 
this time. Mr. Thompson resigned his charge of the school, 
and became a preacher ; Miss Badger, a young lady from 
England, and Miss Tylden, a young lady from America, both 
arrived within a short time of each other, and were added to 
the residents at the Mission-house, and assumed their duties in 
the school. 

In Mr. Hebard*s house I spent nearly four years ; and to 
this portion of my life I look back with the greatest satbfac- 
tion and delight. In addition to the ladies already mentioned, 
the Misses Abbott had grown up, and occasionally joined us 
at the Mission, and, altogether, it proved a most charming 
coterie. How can I speak of the Misses Abbott? The 
English language is inade<]^uate for the purpose : none but the 
Arabic could convey my impressions. Reader, have you 
ever met ladies in the bloom of youth, who, have had an 
Englishman for their father, an Italian for their mother, and 
who have for their native country the flower-bespangled land 
of Syria ? No, you have not ; and consequently you know not 
what is beauty. The youngest of these fair girls, Adeline, 
remained with us only a brief space. She was taken away 
by her heavenly Father to another and a better world ; but 
her shadow remained long upon our house, and its mysterious 
influence penetrated deep into my soul. The frequent and inti- 
mate intercourse I had with Mr. Hebard was of the greatest 
advantage to me, and to his fixed principles of religion, mo- 
rality, and honour, I owe almost every thing that I value. 
But a time came when this pleasant mode of life was to be 
brought to a conclusion. The plague broke out at Beirut, and 
the Rev. H. Kahalay, my uncle, and three of his children, fell 
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?iotim8 to the contagion. Our &niily were thro^^n into great 
griefi and my own personal sorrows were increased by the 
lamented death of Mrs. Hebard^ who departed from among us 
early in the year 1840. Mr. Hebard then went to Constanti- 
nople for change of air, and I was left in a position of consi« 
derable responsibility at the school. The loss of his beloved wife, 
and the break up of the school, had a most unfortunate effect 
on this gentleman's health. He never recoyered from the blow 
caused by the death of Mrs. Hebard, and died the following 
year in Malta. My residence at the Mission was, how- 
eyer, suddenly brought to a conclusion by the occurrence oi' a 
commercial panic in America. Many of the principal sup- 
porters of the Mission were ruined, the contributions ceased to 
flow in, and orders were sent out that the schools were to be 
discontinued, and the expenses of the Mission reduced in eyery 
possible manner. My services were consequently not required 
any longer. But I deriye great satisfaction from haying been in- 
strumental in causing many young Syrians to become acquainted 
with the English language and literature. At this moment 
two French noblemen. Counts d^ Lafert6 and de Lemont, 
arrived in Syria, for the purpose of establishing a silk-factory, 
and of introducing the French mode of reeling the cocoons. 
With these gentlemen I became acquainted through Mr* 
Moore, British Consul, and was at once engaged by them as 
interpreter, at a yery handsome salary, and the allowance of a 
horse and servants. The necessary works were set on foot ; 
the erection of buildings was commenced, machinery was 
brought oyer, and eyery thing was proceeding prosperously, 
when, most unexpectedly, in the autumn of 1840, Commodore 
Napier, with an English fleet, appeared off Beiiut, and, after a 
preliminary blockade, announced his intention of bombarding 
the town. The greatest consternation prevailed : the inhabi* 
tants fled to the country ; our family departed in hot haste to 
Bekfaya; and I, having resolyed upon staying with the French 
speculators, remained at the works until the latest moment. 
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and was the last Christian to leave Beirut before the com- 
mencement of the bombardment Commodore Napier's ob- 
ject was to drive the Egyptians out of Syria, and to restore it 
to the Sultan, and a considerable portion of the Christian in- 
habitants had such large faith in the power of die English 
fleet, that they considered it quite certain the engagement 
would not last more than one or two days. They accordingly 
put off into the harbour in whatever small craft they could ob- 
tain, and there anchored, in the hope of returning to their homes 
immediately the English triumphed. The harbour was abso- 
lutely crowded with these vessels ; and when Admiral Stopford 
arrived, and declared that his force was not sufficient to occupy 
the town, the greatest dismay was felt by the inhabitants. The 
Admiral did all he could to mitigate their distress, and it was at 
last decided that the inhabitants, who were on board the vessels, 
should go to Cyprus. During two months, they congregated in 
that island in large numbers. I was among these involuntary 
visitors, accompanied by the two French noblemen ; and as 
all the American Missionaries and European residents of Bei- 
rut were in Cyprus, the time, between shooting, fishing, and pic- 
nicing, was passed in a manner sufficiently pleasant At the 
end of two months, the English having driven the Egyptians 
out of Syria, we all returned to Beirut, and renewed our 
several occupations. The factory was completed, and became 
successful, and I vras placed in a situation of great trust and 
responsibility. Joking with the Counts one day regarding 
the difference between the Protestant and the Catholic Mis- 
sionaries, the Count remarked that he hated all the Protestant 
Missionaries, and the only thing he tl^anked them for was in 
having been the means of obtaining for them the services of 
such a young man as myself. Noble, generous men. Both 
during my engagement with them, and subsequently on my re- 
turn to England, I frequently visited their hospitable mansion, 
and spent many happy hours under their roof. 
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Departure for England. First impressionfl of English aristocracy. 
Life on board a man-of-war. Singular article of luggage. Recep- 
tion in England. Source of Engmnd's greatness. Society for tne 
education of Syrians in London. My nrst present in England. 
ChanGpes in the Society. Arrival of Assaad Eayat from Syria. 
Articled to a Doctor, and goes to Damascus. Break up of the Society , 
and closing of the Damascus Hospital. Offer of an appointment m 
the Russian service. Return to Beirut. Syrian Literary Associa- 
tion, Engagement with Sir Hugh Rose. Stay at the Syrian Col- 
lege. Departure with Captain Lynch to survey the Dead Sea. 

Towards the end of 1840 Ajsaad Kay at returned to Beirut, and 
as he had married, and kept an exceedingly hospitable house, it 
became the rendezyous of the English nayal officers then in Syria. 
I was a frequent visitor ; and Assaad one day, taking me aside, 
told me, that whilst he had been absent in England he had 
established a Society for the education of young Syrians; that 
an opportunity now offered of sending a young man to Eng- 
land free of all expense ; and that if I accepted the offer eyery 
arrangement would be made for my departure. I did not take 
a second to consider the proposal, but accepted it on the spot ; 
and having procured a substitute to fulfil my engagement with 
the French Counts, I packed up my not yery extensile ward* 
robe, and the next day embarked on board Her Majesty^s cor- 
vette, ^'Daphne," Captain Darling, furnished with a letter 
from Sir Robert Stopford, giving me a free passage in any 
ship-of-war proceeding to England. We sailed for Marmorioe, 
a beautiful bay opposite Rhodes, where we arrived in fifteen days, 
and there found the British fleet already at anchor. I was then 
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transferred to the '^ Princess Charlotte," the flag-ship commanded 
by Captain Fanshawe, on board of which was Sir R. Stopford. It 
has been my good fortune to make friends in whateyer position 
I may have been placed. Thus, on board the *^ Daphnfe " I 
became intimate with Lieutenants Fanshawe and Grey; and 
whilst in the ^' Princess Charlotte " I contracted friendships 
that have continued to the present day. Sir Robert Stopford 
was himself very kind to me, and frequently invited me to his 
table. I messed in the cockpit with the midshipmen, one of 
whom was daily invited to dine with the Admiral. On the first 
occasion on which I sat at the Admiral's table, my companion 
was Mr. Cust, on the second Mr. Peel, on the third Mr. 
Egerton, and on the fourth Mr. Hornby. Among these members 
of the most distinguished English families I learned to doubt 
the statements of the Americans regarding the haughtiness and 
pride of English aristocracy. So l&r from finding them exclu- 
sive, I was charmed by their frankness and good nature, an 
instance of which may be here recorded. On starting from 
Beirut I had intended to provide myself at Malta with such 
necessary additions to my wardrobe as I required. Before 
arriving there, however, the cold weather set in, and, ac- 
customed to the sunny climate of Syria, my sufierings were 
very great in consequence of my being unprovided with warm 
apparel. Young Mr. Cust having observed how greatly the cold 
affected nae, inquired whether I had any woollen clothing, and, 
being answered in the negative, he immediately went to his great 
searchest and produced a large piece of flannel, sent out to him 
by his mother, which in the kindest manner he gave to me, 
and, sending for the ship's tailor, it was speedily converted into 
the required clothing. Dr. Shea likewise assisted in adapting 
my costume to new requirements, and contributed a piece of 
rough cloth, that, in the expert hand of the marine tailor, soon 
made its appearance in the shape of a thick top-coat. Acts 
such as these made a deep impression on me, and I recall to 
mind the kind treatment I received on board the '^ Princess 
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Charlotte '' with feelings of the sinoereet gratitude. To Mr. 
Louden, the Admirars gecretary, I was eflipeciallj indebted 
for some most valuable letters of introduction to persons in 
England. From the ^^ Princess Charlotte/' in which I cele- 
brated the Christmas of 1840, 1 was transferred to the ^' Edin- 
Durgh/' Captain Hastings, where I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Montague and others. The ship was twenty-one days in 
quarantine at Malta^ and I then went onboard the '^ Asia/' 
Captain Fisher, in which I sailed to Gibraltar, and thence 
to England. On board the ''Asia'' I succeeded in gain- 
ing the good opinion of the Captain and of Lieutenant Trou- 
bridge, and also of Captain and Mrs. Copeland, who were 
passengers, and of the Chaplain, the Rev. P. O. Hill. On 
arriving in England, the luggage of the passengers was of 
course examined by the Custom-house officers, and a very 
remarkable occurrence here took place. The day previous to 
my leaving Syria, Colonel N called upon me, and re- 
quested me to carry a hamper to England, addressed to his 
mother. I readily consented, and just as I was stepping on 
board the '' Daphne" the hamper was handed to me. It was 
placed with my luggage, and no further attention was given 
to it. During the voyage I noticed that the sailors fre- 
quently, when talking among themselves, pointed to me and 
laughed. On board the ** Daphne," the '' Princess Char- 
lotte/' the ''Edinburgh," and the ^" Asia/' the same con- 
duct was observed ; and I became the source of great mirth 
to the crew. The Custom-house officers solved the mys- 
tery, for, on opening the hamper, it was found to con- 
tain the head of an Egyptian! The sailors on board the 
different ships had peeped into the hamper, in the hope 
of finding that it contained fruit, but when they discovered 
its contents, they jocularly circulated the report that the 
young man in the foreign toggery was the King of the 
Cannibal Islands, and had brought a congenial provender 
with him. The Custom-house officers were naturally amazed 
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at such an article being carried b» personal luggage, and 
asked where the bodj was, for they were greatly embarrassed 
to know under what head in their accounts they were to 
place that of the Egyptian. It was eyentually safely deli- 
vered at its destination to Lady N . 

Having landed in England, I was accompanied to London 
by the Rev. P. G. Hill, who rendered me every assistance in his 
power : and on teaching Charing Cross, that gentleman put 
me into a cab, and wished me farewell. I at once proceeded to 
the house of Mr. Trimmer, in Torrington Place, where I 
arrived about six in the afternoon. The family were just prepar* 
ing to go to Bedford Chapel, to hear the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel preach a sermon on behalf of the Jews, and I joined the 
party. Mr. Trimmer received me with great hospitality, and 
next day accompanied me on a visit to the Rev. W. Niven, of 
Chelsea, by whom I was taken to the Admiralty, to wait on 
Lady Troubridge, to whom I had a letter of introduction from 
Assaad Kayat. To my great delight I found that the Lieu- 
tenant Troubridge, whom I had met on board the '^ Asia,'' was 
the son of the lady to whom I was introduced. Here a mystery 
was solved, that had puzzled me for a long time ; the true source 
of England's greatness flashed on my mind, and I understood at 
once the cause of all her prosperity and renown. This is the 
Admiralty — that noble-looking man is one of its Lords — that 
good and hospitable lady is his wife ; those two lovely and ac- 
compli<:hed young ladies are bis daughters. What is their oc- 
cupation? Receiving strangers, distributing religious books, 
comforting the sick, relieving the destitute, establishing 
schools, helping the widow and the orphan, and aiding in the 
noble cause of sending the Missionary to the heathen. I 
mentally contrasted the English Admiralty with that of 
Turkey. Reader, have you ever seen the Captain Bashee, 
his wives and daughters ? Would you care to know their oc- 
cupations ? As long as England has such sons and daughters 
there is no fear of her decadence. To Lady Troubridge, I must 
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here express my thanks and deep sense of obligation. A trne 
friend has she been during all my stay in England^ and I pray 
to Ood that I may not prove undeserving of the care and kind- 
ness that excellent lady has bestowed upon me. May heaven 
bless her, and hers ! 

In a few days it became necessary for me to appear before 
the Committee of the Society^ and I was most kindly received. 
Mr. Trimmer asked the Committee to allow me to remain at 
his house until they decided what to do with me. A 
worthy man, and exemplary Christian was Mr. Trimmer, and 
to his memory Syria owes a heavy debt of gratitude. To 
mjpelf his conduct was most paternal. The son follows the 
footsteps of the father. To this family, and to their relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, of the Grove, Kentish Town, the Syrians 
are indebted for many happy hours spent in England. A few 
words regarding the Society, to which I am so deeply in- 
debted, may not be inappropriate. The Society was esta< 
blished by Assaad Kayat, for the purpose of educating young 
Syrians in England. The hope was entertained, that if a num- 
ber of young men could be trained up in a knowledge of 
Protestant Christianity, familiarized with the civilization of 
Western Europe, and then sent back to their native country, 
they would be found most valuable assistants in the Missio- 
nary work, and would, perhaps unconsciously to themselyes, 
prepare the way for the acceptance of the institutions and ideas 
of the West. The Society was maintained by voluntary sub- 
scriptions and donations ; and Assaad Kayat, during his resi- 
dence in England, obtained considerable sums of money by his 
lecturing tour through the country, and by other means. A 
considerable amount of success attended the exertions of the 
Society; and nearly a dozen young Syrians received the ad- 
vantage of a first-class education by means of the Society's 
operations. The Society was in time broken up through va- 
rious causes, but it existed long enough to accomplish a large 
amount of good, and the seeds it scattered in the East 
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have taken root^ haye ripened^ and have garnered a rich 
harvest of righteousneBS. To this Society I am indebted for 
my education ; and I am now endeavouring^ to the best of my 
humble powers, to make good use of the knowledge those 
worthy gentlemen bestowed upon me. May God prosper my 
exertions, and direct them to a holy termination ! 

I next paid a visit to Sir Culling £. Eardley, Bart, at Bed well 
Park. Having stayed there a few days, I went to Saffron Walden, 
and visited Mr. Gibson, who took me to Cambridge, and intro- 
duced me to Professor Cams, to whom I had a letter from 
Assaad Kayat. During the ensuing month I visited several 
members of the Committee. At this time a difficulty arose as 
to who was to undertake my education. Assaad Kayat had 
sent me to England with the understanding that Sir Culling 
E. Eardley, would take charge of me, and be responsible 
for my education and safety ; but the Committee of the So- 
ciety refused to give me up to Sir Culling E. Eardley, and sent 
me to the Rev. John Blissard, of Hampstead Norris, in Berk- 
shire, to complete my studies preparatory to entering at College. 
It was during this time that I learned how a truly conscientious 
and active minister of the church spends his time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Blissard were constantly employed in some good and 
benevolent act : their parishioners' welfare was their perpetual 
care, and they laboured earnestly in bringing up their family 
in the fear of God. With Mr. Blissard I remained seven months, 
engaged in various studies, and, in my leisure time, asso- 
ciating on friendly terms with the families in the neighbour- 
hood. My companions during this period were Mr. Locock, 
son of Sir Charles Locock, Mr. Mason, grandson of General 
Mason, Mr. Payne, &c. On leaving Mr. Blissard's, I re- 
turned to London, and entered at King's College, residing first 
as a guest with Mr. Isaac Braithwaite, a member of the Com«. 
mittecy to whom I am under the heaviest obligations. Whilst 
staying at his house, I had the happiness of being introduced to 
his parents, who came to London on a visit from the north. I 
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wag deeply impresBed with the quiet maimers and grave and 
venerable appearance of this truly pious couple^ and thej ih*e- 
sistibly brought to my mind those early Christians and Fathers 
of the Churchy who, by the sanctity of their lives^ were almost 
permitted to stand in the actual presence of the Lord. Their 
conversation delighted me greatly; every word was well 
weighed ; every opinion was sincere ; their judgment was sound, 
and every decision was arrived at only after the maturest con- 
sideration. To Miss Anne and Mr. J. Bevan Braithwaite, I 
am indebted for the first present I received in England. It was 
a pocket Bible in a convenient cover, and this Bible has since 
been my most valued companion in my wanderings. With 
that blessed book in my hand, I have visited nearly all the 
scenes described in its pages. The echoes of Motmt Hermon 
have responded to my voice, as I read aloud the beautiful ser- 
mon on the mount ; beneath the cedars of Lebanon I have 
reposed, exhausted by &tigue, and have risen refreshed from a 
perusal of my English gift ; it has been to me a guide-book 
through the Holy Land ; at Jerusalem and Damascus, from 
the Dead Sea to the sources of the Jordan, from the confines 
of Syria to the borders of the great Arabian Desert, it has been 
my greatest comfort and true source of consolation in time of 
trouble. That book is now endeared to me as the faithful com- 
panion of many years travelling.. 

Upon leaving the hospitable mansion of Mr. Braithwaite, 
I resided for a time with the Rev. Septimus Ramsey. 
In him I found a good friend, and at his house, in the 
company of his wife and children, relatives and friends, 
I passed many happy hours. I hope I shall live to pay 
him a visit in Upper Canada, where he is now engaged 
in preaching that Gk>Bpel which he exemplified in his life and 
conduct 

From Mr. Ramsey I was transferred to Dr. William Holt 
Yates, with whom I resided, with the exception of three months 
spent in Paris, till I left England for Syria. At his house, and 
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in the society of his excellent good lady, her brother and sister, 
I felt perfectly at home. Whilst in London, my companion, 
Mr. Locock, introduced me to his father and mother, and 
through them I became acquainted with Sir Benjamin and 
Lady Brodie, at whose house I received much kindness, and 
spent many happy hours. At Sir Charles Locock's I was 
most struck with his plain and unassuming manners, and un- 
ostentatious mode of life. He was physician to a monarch that 
rules an empire on which the sun never sets, and yet in his 
nmnners he was simple as a child. During the period of 
my attendance at King's College, Assaad Kayat arrived in 
England, with his family, and commenced a course of lectur- 
ing throughout the country, for the purpose of gathering funds 
for the maintenance of the Society. His lectures and state- 
ments created a considerable sensation, and he was in part suc- 
cessful in his efforts ; but some changes of an important nature 
had been made in the constitution of the Society, and consi* 
derable difficulty was experienced in carrying it on with vigour 
and prosperity. The Society had changed its original title, 
and had become the ^^ Church of England " Society. Sir Culling 
E. Eardley, and other members, had declined to take any 
further interest in its proceedings, and the Society was 
placed in a precarious condition. But though Sir Culling E. 
Eardley had ceased to take any part in the Society's move- 
ments, both he and his friends were desirous of improving, 
ad far as they had the power, the condition and prospects of 
Syria. By his exertions, in conjunction with those of Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Dr. Conquest, Dr. Holt Yates, and other 
gentlemen, a Medical Aid Association was established, having 
for its object the organization of a hospital, conducted on 
European principles, in Syria. This Association sent out Dr. 
Kearns to Beirut, and that gentleman, during his residence, 
was the means of conferring the greatest benefit on the Beirut 
population. Dr. Kearns, however, resigned his position as 
medical officer of the Association, in consequence of having 
become a preacher of the word, in connection with one of the 
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most worthy of the English religious bodies; and it was re- 
solved to supply his place by appointing Dr. J. B. Thompson 
to the duties of the office. It was determined that I should 
accompany the doctor on his mission^ and it was anticipated 
that my knowledge of Arabic would be of great service in the 
work contemplated, which was nothing less than the establish- 
ment of a large and completely-furnished hospital at Damascus. 
In consequence of these arrangements I was articled to Dr. 
Thompson for two years, the understanding being, that, at the 
end of that period, I should return to England, complete 
my medical studies, and go through the customary examina- 
tions. . All the necessary preparations having been made, 
and the requisite stores provided, I bade farewell to my 
English friends, for whom, during my residence, I had 
formed a sincere affection; and in the year 1844, sailed 
for Syria. After a prosperous voyage, we arrived at 
Beirut, where the first person that paid me a visit was 
Bishop Benjamin, who, during my absence, had ordained 
my uncle Saba, and made him his vicar. Having made a 
short stay at Beirut, we proceeded to the scene of oar future 
labours, and reached Damascus in the month of August. It 
is unnecessary to describe the events connected with the forma- 
tion of the British Hospital at Damascus. They are matters of 
history, and can be referred to at a trifling expenditure of time 
and labour. Nor is it necessary to say that the undertaking 
had innumerable obstacles to encounter, owing to the preju- 
dices of the population for whose benefit the institution was 
established. The obstacles and prejudices were, however, 
successfully encountered, and most of its opponents became in 
time fully sensible of the blessings conferred by the hospital. 
For two years I was engaged in this work ; but to describe the 
transactions of that period would require a book specially de* 
voted to the subject, and even then would fidl to convey an 
adequate impression of the difficulties overcome, of the bless- 
ings conferred, and of the beauty of the scenery amid which 
we laboured. Unfortunately discord again arose among the 
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managers. It was alleged that the instructions given to Dr; 
Thompsoii were not of a truly Missionary character, and the 
result of this discord was the breaking up of the Society. Its 
termination was most unhappy, and Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, who 
acted as treasurer, had to pay out of his own personal resources 
no less a sum than ^£350 before he was freed from liability. This 
good man paid the money cheerfully, and has since shewn no 
abatement in his active philanthropy in tl^e cause of Syria. 

In consequence of this event, and shortly before the termina- 
tion of my two years' engagement with Dr. Thompson, a letter 
arrived from England, stating that circumstances had arisen 
which compelled the closing of the hospital, and measures 
were accordingly taken for giving up the establishment. The 
'' Church of England " Society fell to pieces at the same time, 
and Assaad KsljbX and family returned to Syria. 

On these events taking place, I prepared to depart to Beirut, 
but, at the desire of the Patriarch of the Greek Church in Da- 
mascus, with whom I had become intimate during my residence, 
I deferred my departure for a short time, and became his guest. 
That excellent man, who had taken a great interest in my for- 
tunes, suggested to me that I should accept a situation in the 
office of the Russian Consul-General at Beirut, and offered to 
write himself to the Consul, and to the authorities at St Peters- 
burgh on my behalf, to procure the situation for me ; but I de- 
clined this proposal, feeling that, in joining the Russian policy in 
Syria, I should be acting contrary to my own principles and 
convictions of duty. I therefore thanked the Patriarch for his 
kindness ; told him frankly that the Russian policy was op- 
posed to all my ideas of freedom, and was, in my opinion, little 
calculated to advance the interests of my native land ; and, 
wishing salam to the Patriarch Methodious, I started for 
Beirut, accompanied by his good wishes. 

On my arrival in Beirut, I was in no hurry to accept any 
new engagement, but spent some time in visiting the scenes of 
my childhood, in paying my respects to my parents, — for in 

J} 
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BO countiyin the world is the fifth commandment 80 literally" 
obeyed as in Syria, — and in resuming my intimaey with the 
American Missionaries, many of whom were still resident in 
the neighbourhood. It must here be observed, that, during my 
stay in Damascus, I had held long and frequent conversations 
with the Greek Patriarch on the condition of Syria, and on 
her hopes of regeneration. These conversations were not with- 
out results, for I now, for the first time, contemplated under- 
taking the work of aiding in the development of Syrian re- 
sources, and of promoting the extension of Christianity and 
civilization among my coimtrymen. My first efforts were of 
a very humble character. Having failed to induce the Ame« 
rican Missionaries to establish an Arabic periodical in Beirut, 
their rules preventing them publishing any thing not of a con- 
troversial character^ I engaged myself in the establishment of the 
Syrian Literary and Scientific Association. This was a work 
of considerable difficulty, for before it could be accomplished, 
numberless prejudices had to be broken down, and the tone of 
thought and manner of reasoning among the native population 
entirely changed. After much anxiety and trouble, I was suc- 
cessftd, and the institution was opened with a list of forty mem- 
bers. Lectures were delivered at short intervals, and discus- 
sions on current topics of the day gave interest to the pro- 
ceedings; the institution increased in numbers and influence, 
and most unquestionably conferred considerable advantage on 
its members. The Rev. W. Thompson was the President, 
and the Rev. Eli Smith and Dr. Vandyke were the Vice-Presi- 
dents. The subscriptions were five shillings per annum, and an 
entrance fee of one guinea. It is to be observed that this in- 
stitution was the cause of originating another at Constanti- 
nople and one at Jerusalem, and some others in the Turkish 
empire. Having accomplished this work, I departed for 
Mount liebanon to spend the summer, and there met many of 
my former firiends, though considerable changes had tidcen 
place among them. Miss Eliza Abbott had become Mrs. 
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Black, with a family, and ber sister Julia was Mrs. Vandyke, 
also with the same. ' Miss Badger had likewise become 
Mrs. Captain Graham, and was on her way to visit her sister 
at Mossul. This was one of the pleasantest periods in my 
life, but it was terminated by my accepting an engagement as 
Secretary to Colonel Rose, now Sir Hugh Rose, of Indian 
celebrity, who at that time was Her Britannic Majesty's Consul- 
General in Syria. A more active, energetic, and devoted 
servant England never possessed. During his residence in 
Syria, as the representative of Great Britain, he raised the re* 
putation.of his country among the Arabs to a higher point 
than it ha^ ever before attained. He added to her influence, 
increased her prestige, and caused her name to be honoured 
and respected among a population who had previously been 
any thing but favourably disposed towards her, and he himself 
will personally be long remembered in Syria as a worthy 
officer and- a trustworthy statesman. May his shadow 
never grow less. This engagement was the most labo- 
rious I ever held : the whole of the time with Colonel Rose 
was spent in diplomacy, in secret and important missions, and 
in constant travelling and adventure. During this period I 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the political condition of 
my country. With Colonel Rose I continued until that gen- 
tleman left Syria, when I went to Abeih to assist Dr. Vandyke 
in conducting a college for the Syrian youth. Here I con- 
tinued about a year^ until, in 1843, I embraced an opportunity 
of travel and adventure extremely congenial to^my disposition, 
and started with Captain Lynch on the laborious task of sur- 
veying the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

£zpediti6n to the Dead Sea. March from St. Jean d'Acre to the Sea 
of Galilee. Descent of the Jordan. Dangers of the River. De- 
scription of its course. Density of the Water. Desolation of its 
banks. Jerusalem. Damascus. Corruption of the Consuls. .£n* 
gagement with the U.S. Consul-General. Conveyance of a sick 
Ambassador across the mountains of Judea. Death of my cousin* 
Journey to England. 

The expedition to the Dead Sea was undertaken by Captain 
Lynch, of the United States' Navy, by the direction of his 
government. Its object was, to carefully survey and map 
down the coarse of the Jordan and the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and every preparation for so difficult and dangerous an enter- 
prise had been made, both in the United States and in Syria. 
To this expedition I attached myself, and, on the 4th of April 
I84S, it started from St. Jean d'Acre on its way to the Sea of 
Gralilee. The party consisted of about sixteen Americans all well 
armed with rifles, swords, and revolvers, and a force of Arab 
horsemen, the whole party trained to act together with military 
precision. This discipline and good order on more than one 
occasion saved the entire expedition from destruction, for the 
hostility of some of the Arab tribes was manifested in the most 
nnmistakeable manner. Next to the hostility of the Arabs, the 
greatest danger consisted in the deadly nature of the climate of 
the Dead Sea; and to provide against this a medical gen- 
tleman of great skill and ability was taken with the party. 
Notwithstanding this precaution. Lieutenant Dale, the officer 
second in command to Captain Lynch, fell a victim to the 
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poisonous air of the Dead Sea, and e^ery member of the expedi- 
tion will continue to the last daj of their lives to feel the pernicious 
effects of their labours in a climate where even a short stay is 
certain death. Two metal boats, constructed for the purpose, 
were drawn on wheels from St. Jean d'Acre over the moun- 
tains to the Sea of Galilee. The boats were drawn by camels, 
and the procession, as it advanced across a branch of the great 
plain of Buttouf, looked like a triumphal march. At times 
the cavalcade wound its way through the most enchanting 
scenery. Captain Lynch, in his journal of the expedition,* to 
which I am indebted for the following and some other 
pasq^ges, says — '^ The soft wind was wooing nature to assume 
her ^reen and fragrant livery. The young grain, vivified 
by the heat, sprang up in prolific growth, and carpeted the 
earth with its refreshing verdure. The green turf of the un- 
cultivated patches of the plain and the verdant slope of the 
hills were literally enamelled with the white and crimson aster, 
the pale asphodel, the scarlet anemone, the blue and purple 
convolvolus, the cyclamen, with flowers so nearly resembling 
the eglantine, rose, and many others of brilliant hues and fra- 
grant odours ; while, interspersed here and there upon the hill- 
side, were clumps of trees, on the branches of which the birds 
were singing in the soft light of an early spring morning, 
enjoying, like ourselves, the balmy air and smiling landscape. 
It was an exquisite scene, and elevated the mind, while it 
gratified the love of the beautiful. Surely 

* There lives and works a soul in all thin^. 
And that soul is God.' 

In front was a level lake of verdure and cultivation, and down 
the gentle slope our long calvalcade wended its way — officers 
and men in single file, their arms flittering in the sunlight, and 
the wild Arabs, with their lances pointed at every angle, some 
of them mounted upon the very best blood of Arabia, seeming 
impatient at the slowness of the march." 
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After passing this plain^ a ridge of high mountains had to be 
crossed. These were surmounted ; and on the 8th of April 
the two boats were launched on the blue waters of the Sea of 
Galilee. Here two days were spent in preparation^ and on the 
10th the expedition started on its way down the hitherto un- 
traversed Jordan. Captain Lynch^ myself, and the American 
sailors, occupied the boats, and Mr. Dale and the Arabs formed 
a party on land to surrey the river from its bank. The de> 
scent of the river was accomplished only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Numerous rapids threatened the frail boats with de- 
struction, and cascades and rocks impeded the navigation, and 
at times opposed seemingly impassable barriers to their farther 
progress. Frequently the whole of the party had to jump 
overboard into the river, and swim by the boats' side, and in 
some instances the boats were lowered down cataracts by the 
aid of ropes. For several days the course lay through a par- 
tially-cultivated district ; but as we approached the Dead Sea 
the country began to assume a strange and desolate appearance, 
and on either bank of the river was an unknown and inhospi- 
table wilderness, through which roamed barbarous tribes of war- 
like Arabs. In these wild regions the only security against 
rapine and murder is strength of numbers and efficiency of 
weapons ; and the sight of a stranger to the party prompts each 
one instinctively to feel for his carbine, and grasp unconsciously ' 
the handle of his sword. The party advanced with military 
caution, camping at night with sentries and watchfires, and 
moving by day with scouts in every direction, to guard against 
surprise. In this manner we wound our way down the 
sncred stream of the Jordan, overcoming every obstacle as it 
presented itself; and though travelling beneath a sky hollowed 
above us like a brazen buckler, which refracted the 
shafts of smiting sunlight, we still journeyed on, heeding 
neither light nor heat, hunger nor thirst, danger nor fatigue. 
Lower and lower did we descend the valley of the Jordan, the 
banks of which, fringed with perpetual verdure, its pathway 
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eheered with songs of birds and its own clear voice of gushing 
minstrelsy, presented a striking contrast to the salt-sown 
desert through which it picked a tortaous and winding way. 
In a space of sixty miles of latitude the Jordan trayerses at 
least two hundred miles, and it is this sinuosity in its course 
that accounts for the extraordinary depression .between the 
Dead Sea and the Lake Tiberias. At length, on the 19th of 
April, the boats entered upon the desolate waters of the Dead 
Sea. A fresh breeze was blowing as we emerged from the 
mouth of the Jordan, at that point one hundred and eighty yards 
wide. The sea rose with the increasing wind, which gradually 
freshened to a gale, and presented an agitated surface of foam- 
ing brine : the spray, evaporating as it fell, left thick incrusta- 
tions of salt upon our clothes, our hands, and faces. These saline 
particles conveyed a prickly sensation wherever they touched the 
skin, and were especially painful to the eyes'* The boats, 
heavily laden> stiniggled sluggishly against the wind; but when 
it freshened in its fierceness, from the density of the water, it 
seemed as if their bows were encoxmtering the sledge-hammers 
of the Titans instead of the opposing waves of an angry sea. 

The boats were unable to stand against water of such density, 
and accordingly made for land. There is an Arab tradition 
that no one can venture on the Dead Sea and live ; and as the 
expedition struggled to gain the shore the tradition was re- 
called to mind^ and connected with the melancholy issue of the 
former attempts of Costigan and Molyneux, of whom the first 
spent two days on the shore of the sea, and was then found 
dying, and the latter in twenty hours contracted a fever that 
caused his death. Fortunately, however, the boats reached 
land, and we encamped for the night, awe-struck, but not 
terrified, amidst s6enery of the most desolate character. The 
mountains loomed darkly on either side, the sands of the plain 
were mingled with salt and ashes, and fcetid sulphurous springs 
trickled down the ravines : there was no vegetation whatever ; 
barren mountains, fragments of rock, blackened by sulphur- 
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ous deposit, and an unnatural sea^ with low dead trees upon 
its margin, all within the scope of vision bore a sad and 
sombre aspect. There, howeyer, on that dreary waste, the 
party spent the night. It wa« the grandeur of desolation : no 
living thing was to be seen, no sound was heard: we were 
in the midst of a profound and awful solitude, that bore testi- 
mony to the tremendous effects of the curse that had fallen on 
this spot. Next day we moved away, and having chosen a 
more favourable neighbourhood, a permanent camp wag 
formed, and the work of surveying was at once commenced. 
This work waS continued without intermission for thirty-two 
days, and the sea surveyed in every direction* It is worthy of 
note, that after so close an investigation, our party were una- 
nimous in the conviction of the truth of the scriptural account 
of the destruction of the cities of the plain ; and we came to 
the conclusion* that there can be no doubt whatever that the 
whole plain sunk down from some extraordinary convulsion, 
preceded, most probably, by an eruption of fire, and a general 
conflagration of the bitumen which abounded in the plain. 
The encampment was finally broken up on the 10th of May, 
and we commenced our march levelling to Jerusalem. We 
ultimately reached that city in safety, and then levelled to 
Jaffa, where we staid a few days. Thence we started to Su 
Jean d'Acre, once more crossed the mountains to the Sea of 
Galilee, and ascended the Jordan to its source. At Damascus 
I was taken suddenly ill, in consequence of having eaten, with 
reckless baste and avidity, some ices, and in the course of 
an hour my life was given over by Dr. Paulding, an American 
Missionary. I was placed upon a couch, and taken to his house 
to die in peace ; but after a considerable time had elapsed, I 
awoke to my senses, declared I was quite well, and, to the in- 
tense astonishment of the doctors, who were unanimously of 
opinion that, according to the rules of science, I ought to have 
died, ordered my horse to be saddled, and, making a rapid ride, 
overtook^ in nine hours. Captain Lynch, who had made two 
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days' journey in adrahce. The labours of the expedition were 
not brought to a close until July, at which time nearly all the 
Americans were reduced to a deplorable condition of ex- 
haustion. Mr. Dale died at Behamdoun, after a few days' 
illness offerer caught on the Dead Sea, and four of the Ameri- 
can sailors were not expected to recover. Captain Lynch him- 
self needed medical aid, and the party embarked on board a 
French brig bound for Malta. At this time the cholera broke out 
at Beirut; and I went up to Mount Lebanon to spend the sum- 
mer at Shemlan, where my aunt Mariam, witli her son Mi- 
chaely were dwelling, and where Mr. Scott has a silk-reeling 
factory. 

Whilst at Shemlan I resided with my aunt Mariam, and 
spent my time in out-of-door sports, in company with my cousin 
Michael, to whom I was giving lessons in English during our 
spare hours. Days, weeks, and months rolled away pleasantly 
enough, and I recovered something of my former robust health 
and redundant spirits. I should probably have resided at 
Shemlan for a considerable time longer had it not been for a 
circumstance that requires some notice at my hands. 

The despotic sway of the Turkish Pashas, and the shameless 
corruption of all the officials of Government, had produced their 
natural effects in rendering the entire population distrustful of 
their governors, and anxious only to escape from their notice. 
The only persons in Syria exempted from the cupidity, oppres- 
sion, and injustice of the Turkish rulers were the Consuls of the 
different Governments ; and the protection they enjoyed, as re- 
presentatives of their several nations extended, not only to their 
families, but even to those natives who were in their employ- 
ment. The protection enjoyed by the servants of the -Consuls 
became in time a highly valued privilege, and the number of em- 
ployes attached to the various Consulates increased with a rapi- 
dity that was marvellous to those who were not behind the scenes. 
It often happened that each Consul would have twenty or 
thirty natives under his protection, as warehouse-keepers, secre- 
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tarieSy interpreters, cooks, servants, or in some other shape ; 
though it was notorious that these '^ servants" had servants of 
their own, and visited the Consuls as guests ; and that there 
were '^ cooks " who had never broiled a kabab, or indeed cooked 
any thing but accounts, in their lives. The privilege was, in 
truth, greatly abused ; and Captain Lynch, in his travels, found 
that the American Eagle was spreading its protecting wings 
over a considerable number of persons who it was suspected 
had gained that protection in a manner both irregular and dis- 
reputable. He accordingly sent in a report to the Govern- 
ment on the subject; and that report, after receiving due con- 
sideration at Washington, was sent out to the American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. On receipt of this report, and the 
accompanying instructions, the Ambassador, the Hon. D. B. 
Carr, considered it his duty to come to Syria and personally 
inquire into the matter ; for it was currently reported that some 
of the Consuls made their protection a mere question of price, 
and sold it at certain established charges. Accordingly, one 
day, Mr.* Carr, accompanied by Mr. Porter, United-States 
Consul at Constantinople, made their appearance most unex- 
pectedly in Syria, and commenced their operations. I was 
sent for soon after their arrival by the Rev. Eli Smith, and went 
down from Shemlan to visit them, and was at once requested 
to take a share in the inquiry. This offer I could not very 
well refuse, and I in consequence entered the service of the 
Ambassador. The Hon. D. S. Carr was of course provided 
with all the necessary firmans and documents from the Sultan, 
and his high official position se;cured for him the greatest respect 
from all the Consuls of every nation residing in Syria. Our 
inquiries extended to all the large towns in the country, and 
wherever we went we were received with the most extraordinary 
marks of respect and attention. On approaching a town, the 
Turkish officials turned out to meet us in great state, and our 
march altogether resembled those progresses made by conquerors 
that we read of in ancient history. For two months did this 
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triumphal marcb throngh the fair land of Syria continue^ at 
the expiration of which time we had collected abundant evi- 
dence to show that the chai'ges made against the Consuls were, 
in the main, unfortunately, too correct Mr. Chasseaud was 
severely reprimanded by the Ambassador^ and was ultimately 
deprived of his office ; and the recommendation of the Hon. 
Mr. Carr that a J^ative- American Consul-General should be 
appointed for Syria, in order that such iniquitous proceedings 
might be prevented in the future, was carried into efiPect. The 
Ambassador's report was sent to Washington, and it became 
my unpleasant duty — one that I performed with great grief to 
myself — to present to Mr. Chasseaud the letter that contained 
his official censure. My services with the Hon. Mr. jCarr 
were officially considered to have been of great use, and on that 
gentleman returning to Constantinople I received a flattering 
recognition of my services. In consequence of this report of 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Horsford Smith was sent out from Washington 
as the U.S. Consul-General. When he arrived in Syria I was 
in Beirut, having just returned from a visit to Latakia. He 
sent for me shortly after his arrival, and from the favourable 
impression he had formed of me, from reading Mr. Carr's re- 
port, I was engaged as his political and commercial secretary. 

In this duty I was engaged nearly three years, during 
which I had large opportunities afforded me of acquiring a 
true knowledge of the political condition of my native country. 
My engagement with that gentleman terminated by a change 
of the American President, andtheremovalof Mr. Smith from 
office. Whilst acting as secretary to the American Consulate I 
made numerous journeys in its service ; and whilst on one of 
these expeditions, I went to Aleppo, and spent some weeks 
in that city of gardens. On returning fivm Aleppo, after 
having safely conducted the wife of Major Albert, the cele- 
brated Hungarian chief, to that city, I diverged from the usual 
track, and, crossing the Ansarey mountains, inhabited by the 
most fierce and savage of all the people of the mountains, I 
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descended to Latakia in order to spend a few days in mj natire 
place. Whilst with Mr. Horsford Smith I had the pleasure of 
taking Mrs. Smith and her daughter on a tour through the 
Holy Land, and thus revisited many of the places of greatest 
note in the country. I likewise conducted Mr. Smith and hb 
family to the Cedars, to Balbak, and to Tripoli; and I also 
explored the sources of the Calb, or Dog River, visiting, on 
our way Zuck Michael, where I had passed one of the most 
pleasant periods of my childhood, and here I noted the rapid 
progress of Protestantism'. When I was there in my 
youth, a Bible was not to be found in the village, and its pos- 
session would even have been dangerous. On my visit in 
1868 I found that the Bible had been largely introduced, and 
in many houses there were an abundance of Protestant books. 
At Tripoli the same facts were brought beneath my notice: 
the Missionaries were establishing schools and distributing 
books, without interference from any one, and the more intelli- 
gent of the population were inclined to embrace evangelical 
views, Mr. Antonius Yanni, the U. S. Consul, a native of 
Tripoli, had often prayers conducted by the Missionaries 
at his house. 

At this time the Hon. G. P. Marsh, U. S. Ambassador at 
Constantinople, who was on a visit to Syria, was taken ill of a 
fever at Tiberias, and his lady, who accompanied him, was in a 
few days similarly afiected. Mr. Bowen, an English clergy- 
man, who was afterwards made Bishop of Sierra Leone, heard 
of their dangerous condition, and had them removed to Saffad, 
where he attended them with the greatest care and kind- 
ness. Their malady, however, increased, and it was judged 
expedient to remove them to the pure air of the Lebanon* I 
was at Beirut when the inrelligence arrived of their illness, and 
I was requested by Mr. H. Smith to take Dr.Vandyke and Mr. 
Thompson with me, to remove the sufferers, and to carry them 
to some of the healthy villages of Lebanon. Those two gentle* 
men and myself accordingly started for Saflbd, and having 
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spent a few days in making the liecedsary preparations, we 
organized a system of relays of carriers, and, placing Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh in two litters, we set out on our journey for the 
mountains, carrying them by hand across mountains and val- 
leys, over rivers and plains, and encamping at nights in such 
places as afforded most accommodation. The condition of the 
invalids was such that they could bear only a few miles travel- 
ling each day, notwithstanding that the carriers were as careful 
as possible to render their conveyance comfortable. At length 
we succeeded in reaching Lebanon, were we stayed until they 
had partially recovered, when they were carried by the same 
means to Beirut, and placed on board the steamer on their way to 
Constantinople. I am happy to say that they ultimately recovered* 
This undertaking occupied a considerable time, btit on their 
departure I returned to my engagement with Mr. Horsford 
Smith, and remained with him until the election of a new 
President caused a change in the Consulate. Wishing to 
become better acquainted with the Arabic language — for 
so numerous are its inflections and so copious its vocabulary, 
that a long lifetime passed in its study is insufficient to acquire 
a mastery of its more abstruse points, I accepted an engi^e- 
ment in the silk factory I had assisted in establishing : that oc- 
cupying me only a few hours each day, left me abundant time 
to pursue my study of Arabic. The French Counts had re- 
turned to France, having sold the &ctory to the English house 
of Samuel Courteaud and Co., and with their agent, Mr. Will- 
shire, I speedily became on very excellent terms, and passed 
my time most agreeably. Whilst engaged in this very plea- 
sant employment, I sustained a great affliction in the loss of my 
cousin Nicholas, a young man of great promise. On my re- 
turn to Syria from England, I found that Nicholas had grown 
up into a remarkably fine youth, and I persuaded his &ther to 
entrust me with his education. I took him to Damascus, and 
placed him at school there for some time. He became 
iamiliar with the Italian^ French, and Greek languages, and 
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I myaelf undertook to teach him English. In time he 
was transferred ;to the care of Dr. Vandyke, ,at the Missio- 
nary College at Abeih^ and remained there four years. He 
was then engaged at the ofBce of the American Consulate, 
until the arrival of the Hon. Frederick Walpole, who, came to 
Syria to form a corps of Bashi Bazooks. Mr. Walpole^ who 
had previously visited Syria, had contracted a friendship for my 
cousin, and engaged him as secretary ; and in this service of en- 
listing the Bashi Bazooks he underwent so much anxiety 
and fatigue, that in marching the troops ftom Damascus to 
Beirut he was taken ill of a fever, and died, aflter a lingering 
and painful illness. I have ever since mourned his loss: a 
more promising youth Syria never possessed. Shortly after 
the decease of my cousin an opportunity offered of my returning 
to England. I had long nourished a hope that my services 
might be made available in promoting the welfare of my beloved 
Syria, and that I might be permitted to renew the efforts that had 
been made in England on her behalf. I had, however, firmly re- 
solved not to return to England until some opportunity occurred 
that would render me entirely independent in pecuniary 
affairs, and would yet give me the means of working out the 
project I had formed in my mind for the re-establishment of 
those institutions which^ from various causes, had been brought 
to an unsuccessful conclusion. The present opportunity was 
the one I required. The offer was made me by the wealthy and 
influential firm of Nicholas Sursuck and Brothers that I should 
become the manager of the Arabic correspondence in the 
London house, conducted by the well-known firm of Lascaredi 
and Co. I accepted the offer, which was one of the most 
liberal character; and having abundant pecuniary resources 
placed at my command, I started for England on the 29th of 
June 1856, first visiting the island of Cyprus, the Oreek Archi- 
pelago, and Smyrna. I then went to Athens, and thence to 
the Ionian islands. During my stay in Greece I was greatly 
surprised at the evident and rapid progress made by the Greeks 
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in arts, education, and intelligence. The existence of free in. 
stitutions and a constitutional goyernment has developed, in 
an extraordinary degree, the national inclination of the Greeks 
for trade; and at the present moment the entire kingdom o^ 
Greece is exhihiting all the tokens of material prosperity. 
Many of the islands of the Archipelago are still under Turkish 
rule, and in those unfortunate localities every thing is torpid 
and stagnant as of old, whilst perhaps only a few miles distant 
is one of the islands of free Greece, where the wharfs are daily 
lined with husy merchants, and where large warehouses, over- 
flowing with merchandize, attest the extent of the commerce. 
In travelling through the islands the transition from oppression 
and a lethargic population, to freedom and an energetic and 
thriving people, is frequently as sudden as it is startling. 
I next proceeded to Italy and Venice; and then, by way 
of Trieste and Vienna, through Germany to London. This 
journey occupied me a considerable time, for I stayed in each 
of the great cities, and visited all that is esteemed best worth 
seeing by travellers. To describe this joamey is quite unne- 
cessary. It has been done over and over again by much more 
competent pens than my own ; and I am quite aware that the 
only interest attaching to the biography of so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself is due to my Syrian birth, and my intimate 
knowledge of the places that witnessed the birth of the Chris- 
tian religion, and of the manner and national habits of the 
people who are the direct descendants of those among whom 
the great Author of Christianity passed his life. I shall there- 
fore pass over this continental journey, and confine myself to 
such matters as relate to Syria and the Syrians. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Syria as a field for emigration. Ite delidous cUmate. Love of the 
Syrian for his country. Dislike to the Turkish Goyemment. Na* 
tural antagonism of the Arab and the Turk. Spread of Christianity. 
Decay of the Ottoman power. Probable fate of the ^' Sick Man." 
Prospectjs of a Protectorate. Beligious condition of Syria. Missio- 
sionary Progress. Catholic opposition to Protestant efforts. Syria 
the centre j&om whence evangelical truth should radiate. 

As I have stated that my first object in accepting an engage- 
ment in England was to obtain the means of carrying out my 
views for the improvement of Syria^ I may here be permitted to 
make a few observations concerning the nature of those views, 
and of the means by which I seek to give them life and being. 
Every project, aiming at the improvement of the general condi- 
tion of Syria must necessarily be made up from three elements 
— commerce, politics, and religion. With the first I have very 
little to do. The commerce of Syria is engaging the attention 
of several of the great powers of Europe; and all that is re* 
quired for the development of the immense natural resources 
of my native land, is, that facilities should be offered for the 
introduction of European capital. If Englishmen only knew 
the great advantages Syria offers to the European settler of 
small capital— if the emigrant could only enjoy for one day its 
delicious climate — he would never dream of going to the 
parched plains of Australia, or the snow-covered land and 
frostpbound rivers of Canada, for a home, but would instantiy 
decide on pitching his tent in that land of the East, where 
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earth yields its fruits with teeming abundance to labour so 
slight that it becomes merely a cheerful pastime. The advan- 
tages offered by Syria to the European immigrant ai^e daily 
becoming better understood as a knowledge of the nature of the 
country extends^ and ere long it is more than probable that a 
large number of Englishmen and a considerable amount of 
British capital will be engaged in cultiyating the fertile plains 
of Syria. It is, however, less with the commercial, and more 
with the religious and political condition of my country, that 
I propose to deal. 

A description of the political condition of Syria would require 
a much greater space than can be devoted to it in these pages, 
and all that can be attempted is a brief glance over the more 
important facts. It is needless to observe that Syria is an in* 
tegral portion of the Turkish dominions ; but it is not by any 
means so generally known that Syria contributes a larger sum 
towards the Sultan's revenue than any other' portion of his 
empire of equal extent and population. It must not, however, 
be supposed, because Syria is included in the boundaries of the 
Sultan's dominions, that the Syrians are therefore animated by 
any feeling of national attachment to his government. In Eng- 
land, though the greatest diversity of opinion exists upon 
every question of politics or religion, yet the great masses of 
the population are devotedly attached to their form of go- 
vernment and to their peculiar institutions, and they would 
probably unite to the last man to secure that government 
and those institutions from violation by a foreign power. In 
Syria there is very little of this national feeling ; indeed, it 
is probable that in no country in the world is there less of 
what has been called the "solidarity'* of peoples than in 
my native country. The Government has so frequently 
changed ^hands, and with every change of rulers has come 
so many alterations in laws and institutions, that' no one 
variation has had time to take root in the land, and become 
thoroughly acclimatized. Nor has there ever been a Govern- 
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ment at all suitable to the national idios/ncrasy ; for that of the 
Ottomans— a despotism tempered by assassination — is entirely 
antipathetic to the Arab love of freedom. Owing to these rea- 
sons, the Syrians have no veneration whatever for the existing 
Government, or for the institutions that are supported by the 
Turks ; and as they are entirely without native institutions, 
they are consequently shut out from those springs whence flow 
the fertilizing stream of national attachment. By this I must 
not be understood to say that the Syrian is deficient in love for 
his country : on the contrary, he loves it with all his heart and 
strength; not in the cold-blooded philosophical manner of 
northern nations, who, not satisfied with loving their country, 
give the reasons with as much mathematical accuracy as thougli 
they were solving a problem of Euclid ; but a Syrian loves his 
native land with the impetuous passion that the children of 
the sun alone can feel. Love of country the Syrian possesses in 
an eminent degree, but national feeling, in the sense in which 
it is understood in England^ he enjoys to only a very limited 
extent. The nearest approach to any feeling of the kind is 
found in matters of religion. The population is divided into 
two classes — the Mohammedan and the Christian. O t' these, the 
Mohammedans are of course the dominant power, and it is their 
influence alone that maintains the supremacy of the Sultan. If 
any division should ever arise among the Mohammedans, the 
Christians would undoubtedly be enabled to throw ofi* the yoke 
of their oppressors, for it is only by unanimity that they 
can resist the pressure of those accumulated waters of Chris- 
tianity that have for many years past been (>ouring into the 
country through a thousand un perceived channels, and have 
now formed a reservoir that may at any moment burst its bonds 
and sweep Mohammedanism from the plains of Syria. Is the 
unanimity among the Mohammedans likely to continue ? This 
question is all-important, and deserves serious consideration. I 
have myself given it the greatest attention^ and I have come to 
the conclusion that a complete disruption of the Turkish em- 
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pire must speedily ensue. I consider that the dissolution of 
the ^^ sick man " is inevitable, and that his death will be brought 
about, not by any sudden assault of foreign powers, not by the 
pike and gun of the invader, but by the slow process of natural 
deca7,-bjr-intemal corruption that is as incurable as it is fatal. 
It was only whilst the Turks were a military arid conquering 
people that the empire contained within itself the cohesive 
power requisite to overcome the natural antagonism of the 
various parts. That power exists no longer, for they have 
ceased to be a military people, have become slothful and dege- 
nerate, and have moreover commenced disputing among* them- 
selves on questions of religion. In addition to this, Christianity, 
has latterly made such immense progress, that vast territories have 
already become detached from the Turkish dominions, as in the 
case of Greece, Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bosnia; 
and, in a still larger extent of territory, as in Syria, the Chris- 
tians are now sufficiently numerous to enforce toleration and 
justice from their oppressors. Perhaps the most significant 
token of the decay of the Ottoman power is that afforded by 
the religious disputes of the last few months — disputes that pro- 
ceeded so far, that a great conspiracy was formed to dethrone 
the Sultan, and to place on the throne a man whose devotion 
to particular doctrines of the faith of Islam was clear and 
decided. The conspiracy was discovered, and the denouement 
prevented; but its organization was so complete, and its ramifi- 
cations so extensive, that it was found undesirable to attempt 
any punishment of. more than a few of the offenders. The en- . 
tire conspiracy had its origin among the orthodox and conserva- 
tive Mohammedans, who are strongly opposed to the adhe- 
rents of the innovating principles largely introduced by the pre- 
sent Sultan. Even in its most palmy days, the Ottoman power 
was able to do little more than hold its own ; and with reli- 
gious discord among its supporters, with decayed energies and 
exhausted 'phynqwe^ and with Christianity sapping the very 

foundation of its strength, is it probable that the incongruous 
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elemente of the Turkish empire can be much longer held toge* 
ther? The religious discord that now prevails would alone be 
suffident to work out the fall of the empire ; for, as I hare 
before observed, should unanimity cease to prevail among the 
Mohammedans, the Christians will be more than equal to any 
single division of their opponents. But this cause, in conjune* 
tion with many others, some of which I have alluded to, mnat^ 
I think, precipitate events, and lead to a general dismember- 
ment of the empire at a date much earlier than is usually anti- 
cipated. Now, in the event of this dismemberment taking 
place, what is to become of Syria 7 The Turks and the Syrians 
have nothing in common between them, except the alphabet : 
they are essentially an antagonistic race; and it is perfectly 
absurd to suppose that Mohammedan rule could be continued 
in Syria a single moment after the loss of the power neceii- 
sary to hold the Christian population In actual subjection. 
It is equally absurd to suppose that Syria is competent to 
the task of maintaining its independence, should it ever be 
enabled to set up its own standard. There is but one policy for 
Syria : when Turkey falls, to pieces, either France, Russia, or 
England must assume the Protectorate of Syria, guaranteeing 
to the Syrians the possession of full power to make every neces- 
sary internal regulation for the maintenance of public prder and 
the administration of justice. Both France and Russia have 
recognised the probability that exists of their being called upon 
to take the affairs of Syria in hand, and are fully alive to the 
enormous advantages that would accrue to themselves if they 
could obtain the confidence of the Syrians, and secure the ap- 
pointment to the Protectorate. England alone is supine, and 
whilst France and Russia are exerting theinselyes to the utmost 
to enlarge their power and increase their influence in Syria, 
she resolutely shuts her eyes and ears, and refuses to take any 
measure to secure a prize, the value of which is appreciated by 
every rival power. Alexander in ancient days, and Napoleon 
the Great in modern days, thoroughly understood the extra- 
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oi^dioary adyantages poflsessed by Syria^ by reason of her local 
position ; but England cannot be induced to avail herself of 
these advantagesy which she might make her own at an almost 
nominal expenditure of money and labour. In estimating the 
political value of the local position of Syria, it must first be 
considered, that at some future day the high road to India, 
China, and Australia will run through the plains of my native 
land, and will follow the banks of the Euphrates. Of this 
there can be no reasonable doubt ; for though the advocates of 
the Bed Sea route may make out a good case in favour of that 
line, so far as regards heavy goods traffic, yet the Euphrates 
route possesses immense advantages in respect of speed, safety, 
and health ; and the whole of the passenger and light goods 
traffic to India and the East must eventually be carried on by 
means of a canal or railway that will join the Eaphrates to the 
Mediterranean. The practicability of this route has been fully 
established, and some friends of mine have been engaged for a 
considerable time in a project that, by forming a road between 
Damascus and the Persian Gulf, will at one stroke achieve 
two most important results, viz. the shortening of the oveiv- 
land journey to half its present length, and the gathering of 
the hitherto unreached Bedouin tribes within the sacred bounds 
of Protestant Christianity. The only event that can delay the 
opening-up of the Euphrates route to India would be the suc- 
cessful termination of M. Lessep's scheme ^r constructing a 
Suez canal. That scheme has, however, been pronounced 
utterly impracticable by the greatest of modem engineers ; and 
it is extremely doubtful whether, under any circumstances, the 
enterprise can ever be carried on. Should it prove a failure, 
the English Government would then be absolutely compelled 
to take steps for opening the Euphrates route, and they will, 
when it is too late, discover the signal mistake they have made 
in omitting to cultivate the good opinion of the inhabitants, 
alid in neglecting to strengthen British influence throughout 
Syria and the Holy Land. Perhaps the greatest misfortune 
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that could happen to the cause of freedom in the East would 
be for France or Russia to obtain the much-coveted supremacy 
in Syria, and assume the Protectorate of that country. In 
the first case the imperialism of the Napoleon dynasty would 
necessarily tone the new institutions given to Syria, and the 
Roman-Catholic priesthood would acquire such an influence, 
that the spread of pure evangelical truth would be rendered 
impossible. In the second instance, should Russia become- 
Syria's Protector, the despotic form of government that pre- 
vails in all countries that owe obedience to the Czar would 
inevitably be introduced into Syria, and the progn-SB 
of knowledge and civilization, regulated from St. Peters- 
burgh, would be facilitated or retarded according to the whims 
or caprice of the reigning Emperor. In either of these cases 
the balance of power that England has sacrificed so much to 
maintain would be entirely destroyed, for the possession of 
Syria would secure a control over the traffic on the Red Sea — 
would throw into the hands of the dominant power the 
Euphrates route to India — would shut out England from the 
commerce of Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor^ 
and even of a portion of Persia, and would confer upon the 
protecting power a prestige and influence highly injurious to 
British interests, and extremely dangerous to the peace and 
tranquillity of England's Indian empire. 

Here let me briefly recapitulate my argument. I have endea^ 
voured to show, 

1. That the dismemberment of the Turkish empire is inevi- 
table, and will probably occur at no distant period. 

2. That Syria, from its local position and internal condition , 
would be unable to maintain its independence if separated 
fi'om the TurkiRli dominions. 

3. That upon the disruption of the Turkish empire, Syria 
muHt seek protection from England, France, or Russia ; and 
that it would bo extremely advantageous to England to secure 
loiisclftlje Syrian Protectorate. 
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Haying thus given a brief sketch of my political viewB, I 
musty before proceeding further^ enter into some slight de«- 
scription of the condition of my countiy with regard to reli- 
gion. The population, as I have said, is split up into a 
number of religious bodies, of which the chief is the Moham- 
medan. There are about two millions of inhabitants in Syria, 
divided as follows: — Orthodox Greeks, 250,000; Catholic 
Maronites, 220,000 ; Roman Catholics, or Latins, as they are 
called in the East, 10,000; United Greeks, 45,000; Pro- 
testants, about 3000; Armenians (Old), 10,000; (New), 
3000; Druses, 100,000; Ansares, or Assassins, 220,000; 
Mohammedans, 760,000 ; Arabs, 100,000 ; and Jews, 30,000. 
Of these, the Catholic Maronites and the Roman Catholics so 
clpsely resemble each other, that they may be considered as 
belonging to the same church ; and the United Greeks do not 
differ very considerably from either the Latins or the Maro- 
nites, all three bodies being connected with the church of 
Rome. Of the nature of the religious iaith of the Druses 
it is difficult to speak, their religion being confined to a mysti- 
cism that has never been disclosed to a stranger, and the whole 
of their rites and ceremonies being practised in secret by 
priests who have undergone a long and trying noviciate. 
They, however, hold the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul ; and I shall try, in a few months, to publish a tract ex- 
pressly on the subject. Little more than this can be said of 
the Ansares or Assassins, who are a hardy tribe, dwelling on 
the mountains between Tripoli and Alexandrette. Their faith 
is supposed to be a species of Paganism, handed down to them 
since the period of the early Roman empire. It is also ascer- 
tained that they worship the sun and the moon. They are a 
race whom it is most difficult to approach, and no impression 
has ever yet been made upon them by Missionary efforts. We 
next come to the Mohammedans, who number about three 
quarters of a million. The nature of their faith is well known 
to us ; and I entertain a strong opinion, that if the pure due- 
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trines of Christianity were fairly explained to them, a powerful 
effect might be produced. The Arab population are likewise 
Mohammedan, but their faith is of a character that affords 
room for hope that Christiamty might supplant it with little 
trouble or difficulty. They hold to the faith of Islam because 
they know no other ; but they hold it so loosely that they are 
scarcely recognised as Mohammedans by the heads of that 
church. They do not believe in any thing very firmly, and 
their entire religion is of the easiest and most comfortable de- 
scription. It must, however, be nofed that the spiritual cha* 
racter of the Arab predisposes him for the reception of the pare 
and simple, but beautiful faith of Protestant Christianity. It is 
upon the great body of the Mohammedans that it is most 
desirable to make an impression ; and there are several circum- 
stances that lead me to the opinion that Christianity may look 
forward to a not far distant day when its churched will be 
crowded by those who now worship in the mosques of the 
Brophet. The Mohammedan Syrian is not by any means 
8i\ch a fierce and intolerant bigot as the Mohammedan Turk. 
He is well acquainted with the traditions of Christianity, and 
knows something of the principal events of Scripture history. 
Moreover, he recognises Jesus Christ as a Prophet^ and as of 
the Spirit of God ; and so far from denying Him, it is part of 
his faith to believe that Jesus Christ occupies a higher seat in 
heaven than Mohammed, and that, at the judgment-day, Christ 
will occupy the throne of grace, and Mohammed will intercede 
with Him for his own people. Another doctrine of the Mo- 
hammedan Syrian, is, that Christ was the Prophet of God ; 
that He gave laws and commandments to the world ; and that 
God, seeing those laws and commandments disobeyed, sent 
Mohammed to punish the disobedient, and to spread his pre- 
cepts at the point of the sword. Before a Jew can become 
a Mohammedan, he muHt become a Christian, the judge 
askinfr him, " Dost thou believe that Christ is of the Spirit of 
God?*' Now, it must be remembered that the Mohamme- 
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dans have a religious horror of pictures and carved figures in 
places of worship ; that they are, by their religion, opposed to the 
celibacy of the clergy ; and that the doctrines of confession, and 
others of a similar character, are utterly at variance to their 
notions of domestic privacy. Is it, therefore, surprising that the 
Mohanimedans have contracted a strong dislike to all classes 
of Christian?, seeing that those with whom they have been in- 
timate have professed doctrines of the extremely unpalatable 
nature thus described? The church of Rome has laboured 
vigorously at the work, and has, no doubt, met with a great 
success, inasmuch as we find something like a quarter of a 
million of the population eonnected with them in various 
degrees of relationship. But these were only taken away 
from the old churches, not from the Mohammedans. And 
it is equally certain, if the simple faith of Protestant and 
Evangelical Christianity had been presented to the Mohamme- 
dans of Syria in the first instance, that by this time the Pro- 
testant church would have acquired a supremacy. As it is. 
Protestantism has the greatest difficulties to struggle against ; 
for it not only has* to contend with the prejudices of the Mo- 
hammedan population but it has to defend itself from the con- 
stant misrepresentations of the Catholics, who lose no oppor^ 
tunity of spreading' reports in which Protestants are described 
as infidels and heathen, and as being devoted exclusively to 
the works of the devil. The obloquy so long attached 
to the Protestants has at lepgth given way before the teach-* 
ing of the Protestant Missionaries, and a considerable amount 
of labour has brought to the fold of the divine Shepherd a 
goodly flock of devoted Chrisiians. This flock is rapidly in- 
creasing ; and.it is most gratifying, to learn, that within the last 
two or three years a remarkable change has taken place among 
the Syrian population, and that an eager desire has been 
manifested to learn the^ doctrines of Protestant Christianity. 
Should this desire continue, and produce the results anticipated, 
it will make a national change in the prospects and condition 
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of the East. A glance at the map will shew that Syria is the 
central spot that connects Europe^ Asia, and Africa: it is 
likewise the centre of the Arabic-speaking population of the 
world, numbering eighty millions of human beings, whose 
dwellings extend from the Atlantic shores of Africa to the 
distant frontiei-s of the Chinese empire. This great centre must 
be the spot from whence should 'emanate every attempt towards 
the evangelization of the world, for it is to Syria that the 
people of every quarter of the globe come when in search of 
religious truth : it is to Syria fhat they look, as to the fountain 
of faith, and as the great source of spintual belief. Let Syria 
onc« be converted to Protestant Christianity, and the true faith 
would directly number eighty millions of energetic Missio. 
narics, for all the Arabic-speaking population of the world 
would come over to the opinions of its great centre of spiritual 
faith ; Syria being the chosen land where the Mosaic, Chris- 
tian, and Mohammedan faiths first appenred. Thus would 
Protestantism become the religion of the East, and the church 
of God be infinitely blessed. 

Having thus stated my opinions on the condition and pro- 
spects of Syria as fully as the limited space at my disposal 
would admit, I must now give some outline of the enterprise in 
which I am engaged. The character of this undertaking is 
so exteuHive, that I have deemed it advisable to appropriate a 
space exclusively for its description. The full programme 
of my project will be found a few pages further on. 
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CHAPTER VJ. 

Arrival in England. The Messrs. Lascaredi. Life of English mer- 
chantB. Life of Eastern merchants. Dr. Hodgkin. Friendly recep- 
tion by many old friends. British Association. Social Science 
Association. Address to the reader. A comprehensive invitation 
to visit the Holy Land. Salam. 

On my arrival in England I. proceeded to the house of Las- 
caredi and Co., and, to use a sailor's phrase, reported myself 
as having come on board. I was very kindly received, and 
was immediately installed in my new office. Before proceed- 
ing any further, I may remark, that during the whole time I 
was in the service of the Messrs. Lascaredi, I was treated with 
the utmost kindness and consideration ; and Mr. George P. 
Lascaredi, had he been my own brother, could not have been 
more careful of my interests or more anxious for my welfare 
and comfort. I hope that the day may come when I may have 
an opportunity of proving my gratitude for the many favours 
I have received at his hands. In this service T continued three 
years, and only relinquished it when the increasing demands of the 
London Arabic Literary Fund upon my time rendered it im- 
possible for me to serve two masters. I found that I could 
not render unto Lascaredi that which was fairly Lascaredi's, 
and consequently resigned. I have little to say relative to my 
engagement in commercial pureuits. The life of an English 
merchant is — not to put too fine a point on it— decidedly mono- 
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tonoufl, and haa a ino»t unmistakeable tendency to promote the 
worship of the god Mammon, The English merchant is com- 
pletely absorbed in bis pursuit : from the moment he leaves hig 
home in the morning, until he retires to rest at night, his 
thoughts are engaged in his business ; even the demands of 
nature fail to draw him from his occupation, and at mid-day he 
may be seen at an eating-house, with a beefsteak on a plate, and a 
copy of the '^ Times,'' propped up by a water-decanter, before him, 
busily engaged in devouring his food and the monetary arti- 
cle in the newspaper at one and the same time. Many eat 
even standing at ** Luncheon Bars." Towards seven o'clock 
he reaches his home in the We^t End, and his arrival is the 
signal for all his children to be packed off to bed. He eats his 
dinner in company with some brother merchant whom he has 
brought home to discuss the prospects of tallow or tea, and 
over his wine he refreshes himself by a cheerful analysis of the 
just-issued returns of the Bank of England. He goes to bed to 
dream of per-centages, brokerage, commi8sioni>, and averages, 
and awakes in the morning only to repeat the events of the 
preceding day. If the English had not such excellent good 
wives to bring up their children, the nation would soon relapse 
into barbarism. How different is this to the life of a merchant 
in the East, who smokes his pipe in the morning, plays with 
his children until ten, and then drops into his office with mind 
refreshed and body healthy for the labours of the day. At 
noon he returns home, purchasing on his way the necessary 
provii^ions for dinner, which are cooked on his arrival. He 
takes his dinner in the bosom of his family, and again soothes 
himself with the fragrant Abu Rehha ; then to his office, 
where he remains till sunset, and again home, to spend the 
remainder of the day chatting with his family and friends, or 
in play with his children. He does not trouble himself about 
exchanges, and stocks, and shares, and the prospects of rises in 
the funds. He repeats to himself, on leaving his offiee,^^' Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof," and pnU off his business 
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with his office pelisse. He does not often become rich, it is 
true, but he is very happy, and seldom gets into pecuniary 
troubles ; for if he finds that the expenses of the day have ex- 
C5eeded his profits, l^e takes care to reduce the next day's ex- 
penses sufficiently to make up for the loss. For true enjoy- 
ment of life, give me that in Syria. 

But to return. I passed some hours every day in the office of 
the Messrs. Lascaredi, but I lost no opportunity of renewing my 
friendship with those whose kindness I had experienced during 
my former stay in England. Remembering the unfortunate 
termination of the Damascus Hospital, and the heavy demands 
made in consequence upon the purse of Dr. Hodgkin, I for a 
long time felt a strong disinclination to call upon him : I festred 
he might associate me in his mind with the ^£350 loss. How- 
ever, one day I was passing his house, saw his name on the 
door, knocked and rang in the manner requested by West-end 
brass plates, and left the oard that is such an important domes- 
tic institution in England. In less than half an hour Dr. 
Hodgkin's servant came to my chambers with a note, begging 
me to call there and spend the evening. I did so, and was 
received as a dear friend. I visited at the Doctor's house repeat- 
edly, related all my journeys and adventures, and it was only 
by accident, after many months' intimacy, that that excellent and 
worthy man alluded playfully to his loss. I am at a loss for 
language to express my feelings towards the Doctor : he has been 
to me both father and friend, and I must reserve my expressions 
of gratitude until fortune supplies me with an opportunity of writ- 
ing them in Arabic. I likewise called oil the Rev.) William Niven, 
the gentleman who had been one of the first to receive me on my . 
previous visit to England, and whose advice had been^to me of the 
greatest advantage. He gave me a truly Christian welcome, and 
expressed himself rejoiced to hear of my intention of labouring 
in the cause of Syria. Captain the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., 
who had acted as Treasurer of the original Society, also re- 
ceived me with great kindness, and increased the obligation 
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under which he had placed irie, by his attention and considera- 
tion to all my wants during the period when I had to apply to 
him for those pecuniary aids afforded me by the Society. To 
all these worthy gentlemen I desire to express my thanks. I 
found, however, that during my absence from England some 
of my best and earliest friends had passed from this world to 
the starry mansions of the blest. I had to lament the death of 
my kind and venerable friend, Admiral Sir Robert Otway, 
Bart., and also that of the Hon. W. Cust, than whom better or 
more truly Christian gentlemen never lived. But we have an 
Arab proverb, " Mann hhallaja ma mata " " He who has 
left children is not dead;" and the truth of this proverb I 
have found in both instances, to my great advantage. Whilst 
renewing my acquaintance with my former friendn in London* 
and visiting them at their homes, I was constantly consulting with 
them regarding my projects for the advancement of Syrian in- 
terests. At length I succeeded in maturing my plan, and submitted 
it to my friends. It was approved ; and taking that as a basis, 
I set to work to obtain for it as many friends and advocates as 
I could gain among those with whom I had the pleasure of 
being intimate. I consulted Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart., 
who had been to me a sincere friend from my fii*st arrival in 
England and to whom I now beg to express my deep sent«e of 
obligation ; and who was pleased to encourage me in my 
efforts. I am also encouraged by the Hon. and He v. Baf)tist 
Noel, at whose house 8ome of my most agreeable hours had 
been spent when in England on my lirst vi^it ; and he aUo 
lends me his good advice in my undertaking. I gradually 
gainec} friends for my enterprise, formed (he nucleus of a Com- 
mittee, went to the Aberdeen meeting of tiie British Associa- 
tion, to the Bradford meeting of the Social Science Association, 
lectured in various places, and spoke at many meetings, until 
now I have a fair prospect before me of accomplishing that 
portion of my project which relates to the establishment of an 
Arabic journal in Loudon, devoted to the circulation of religious 
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truth and useful information among my countrymen in the 
East. 

Thus, then, I have brought down my " Notes " to the pre- 
sent day ; and I trust that, in the sketch I have given of my 
life, my friends will find their money's worth of amusement. 
The " Notes " are in reality only the skeleton of the Diary of 
my Life, that I am now about to publish ; and thosd who are 
favouraby disposed towards my undertaking — all those who 
take an interest in the affairs and condition of Syria — I un- 
hesitatingly ask to become subscribers to my Diary, inasmuch 
as it contains an abundant store of « information upon topics in 
which every sincere Christian must be deeply interested. In 
my Diary I shall take my reader with me in all my wanderings : 
he will accompany me through the plains of Syria, over the 
hills of Judea, and upon the sacred waters of the Jordan. He 
shall stand with me upon the pointed peaks of the mountains 
of Moab, gazing on either hand on the boundless sands of the 
Arabian desert, or on the green slopes and fertile pastures of that 
Promised Land, which even now floweth with milk and hone v. 
We will scale the heights of the Lebanon, and repose beneath 
the shadow of the Cedars ; or on the desolate banks of the Dead 
Sea, amidst an awful solitude that testifies to the terrible nature 
of the Almighty's curse, he shall encamp with me, and calmly 
survey the scenes that are still suffering from the wrath of 
God» The garden city of Damascus— the wilds of the Arabian 
deserts — the valley of the Oranles — the city where the disciples 
were first called Christians — the pestachio groves of Aleppo — 
the haunts of the savage tribes of Assassins — all these placed 
we will visit together, discoursing, as we ramble onwards, upon 
the past and future of the scenes thi'oiigh which we pass, and 
relieving the journey by many an anecdote of Arab life, or song 
of Arab bard. To this journey I invite my friends. Th^y incur 
no risk— they need fear no random shot of predatory Bedouin 
— the savage tribes of the Assassins wJU do them no injury — no 
miasma or fever is to be apprehended — the language for them 
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will have no difficulties^-and, above all^the journey costs so little I 
Think I To the Holy Land and back for five and six ! Thirty 
days on the Dead Sea for a dollar ! A retam ticket to Jericho, 
and all hotel expenses, paid for little more than a crown. Will 
you go with me ? Yes. Then pray call on Mr. Bennett, my 
Publisher, and secure your place at the earlif*st date, for by 
doing so you will greatly assist me in organizing my party. 
Trusting, then, to meet you again very shortly, I now take mj 
leave, thanking you most kindly for whatever interest you have 
taken in my welfare. Allah yahfatkum beimnin wasalam! 
^ May God preserve you in health and peace V 



AN APPEAL 

ON BEHALF OF 80,000 OF THE HUMAN FAMILY. 



By ANTONIUS AMEUNEY, 
I%e Syrian* 



Theeb are eighty millions of the human family, who are either 
Arabs, speak Arabic, or use that language in their religious services. 

The Arabic language is spoken from the western coast of Africa 
to the Persian Gulf, and from the Mediterranean to the Arabian Sea. 

The Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, and the many other people 
who inhabit Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli, Tunis, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, speak Arabic. Arabic is also the 
religious language of Turkey, Persia, Bukara, Tartary, Circassia, 
Georgia, and even some parts of India and China. The Koran being 
in Arabic, a pious Moslem, considering it too sacred to be translated, 
must learn that language in order to understand it. 

During my first visit to this country, I went down to Blackwall, 
to see the expedition that was then fitting out for the Kiger. On 
entering the cabin of one of the steamers, I saw its shelves fiUed 
with Arabic books, and on making inquiries of the Missionary, who 
was then going to accompany the expedition, I was told that the 
Arabic language was, on the western coast of Africa, and for many 
miles in the heart of that great continent, the medium of communi- 
cation with the natives, and that even those, who did not speak it, 
could read it. 

The words which we often see in the newspapers and books, such 
as Salam, Sahib, Mesjed, Suder, Allahabad, Haider, AH, &c., are 
Arabic words. — All Mohammedan rulers use Arabic characters and 
sentences on the coins they strike. 

During the late Persian war a great want of Arabic interpreters, 
was felt in the army and navy, employed on that expedition, as 
in going up the Tigris and Euphrates it was found that the people 
of those regions spoke Arabic. • 

Travelling in the Mediterranean, I often saw, on board the 
steamers, Moslems, of all nations, reading the Eoran and other 
Arabic books. Most of those who come to this country from India, 
either on business or pleasure, speak Arabic. 

Is there a newspaper for aU these people whom I have mentioned ? 

Let us enquire what attempts have been made to establish an 
Arabic Journal, and endeavour to ascertain the causes that have led 
to their failure. 
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Mohammed All, who was wise, liberal, and intelligent, naed to 
have the European newspapers translated for his own perusal. Not 
satisfied with this, he oniered an Arabic newspaper to be published 
at Cairo, commanding all those who were connected with his Gbyem*- 
ment to subscribe for it. Thus there was a fine Arabic press and good 
linguists all paid by the Goyemment, an Arab population, Cairo 
being the centre of the Arab world, — and the patronage of the ^ceroy 
of Egypt himself. If any newspaper could have prospered, this 
would certainly have been the one. Notwithstandiog the warm and 
balmy air of Egypt, the delicious water of the NUe, the poor tender 
plant sickened and died ! And why so ? Because ihe paper had to be 
translated from European journals, fiy the time it was ready, the 
important news from Europe, contained in the European papers, had 
been spread, vwd voce, throughout the country, and consequently the 
interest in the information was lost. Moreover, the Oovemment 
officials had to examine the articles written for the paper, and see 
that they contained nothing against the Oovemment. The people, 
who are never slow in finding out the truth, came to the conclusion 
that the paper was good for nothing. They would not even believe 
the truth when it was in it. 

The next attempt was during the late Bussian war, when all the 
people of the East were anxious for news. Constantinople being 
the capital, a clever, active, and energetic Syrian, went thereto 
publish an Arabic journal. He was very influential, and, being an 
Arab poet, a favourite with the chief men there. But the Turks had 
their own policy to fall back upon, and they always find this most 
successfril. They received him, therefore, with open arms, and even 
gave him the use of the Government press, but they told the great 
men who were interested in the success of the paper, that *' it was 
but fair that the Government should see the articles he/ore they were 
published, as the press even in Prance and Germany was under the 
management of the Government.'' The paper was started in due 
time, and was called the " Mirror of Events ;** but, mark its treat- 
ment : — the editor had to translate the articles from the French and 
English papers into Arabic, and the Government then had them re- 
translated by its own officials into Turkish, in order to decide whether 
they coidd be pubHshed ! '* The officers were not at home.'' ** They 
were busy." ''The articles had been mislaid, and could not be 
found." '* Other articles must be written." These were some of 
the answers which the editor received from time to time ! Notwith- 
standing the mild climate, and the bright azure sky of the Bosphoms, 
— the atmosphere of Constantinople was not congenial. Here also 
the tender plant sickened and died, and the editor was ruined ! If 
that ^* Mirror " could have reflected the feelings of the editor, what 
a picture would have been seen by the Turks ! 
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In the next attempt I was myself interested. Per the last four 
years I have been one of a party who have wished to publish a 
journal in Arabic at Beirut. I will not describe the misery, vexa- 
tion, and annoyance, which some of us have had to endure. To 
contribute to ite success, I consented, before leaving Syria, to become 
its London Correspondent. The editor spent six months at Constan- 
tinople, and, before he cotdd obtain the permission of the Govern- 
ment to publish it, the Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church had to 
become guarantee for him that he would publish nothing against the 
Government. Moreover, the Pasha of Beirut was not fiivourable to 
the paper. Some idea of the nature of this publication may be 
formed, when it is known that the following passage occurs in the 
circular advertising its commencement : — *' The Mighty Boyal Will 
has condescended to grant a permission for printing a journal in the 
city of Beirut, being desirous to propagate intelligence and informa- 
tion for the advancement of her ^ves, who are drinking the cups of 
safety, peace, and happiness, under the protection of her mighty 
wings !" The paper was started, lingered a miserable life, and Ealil 
!Koury, the editor, in one of his recent letters to me writes, ^' I am a 
ruined man." I am not surprised. May Heaven protect and angels 
guide the pen of an editor, who has an orthodox Bishop for a gua- 
rantee, a Turkish Pasha to please, and a suspicious public to satisfy ! 

Having noticed the failures, a few words now about the attempts 
that have succeeded. About two years back, I thought of pub- 
lishing a newspaper in London. I had a correspondence on the 
subject with a dear and kind Mend. The correspondence was 
printed for private circulation. The object was favourably received 
by my Mends ; but, alas ! the Indian Mutiny broke out, and most 
of them were plunged in sadness and trouble — they had relatives in 
India. The Britieii public were too much occupied with Indian 
af&irs to think of my project : I dropped it altogether. Accept,' 
dear Mends, my thanks for the kind interest you have always 
taken in my coulitry. Two acquaintances of mine read the 
correspondence and carried the idea of an Arabic journal with them 
into France. The scheme was there discussed, and the result 
was that two Arabic journals were commenced in Paris by different 
parties, both of them devoted to the propagation of the doctrines of 
the Eoman Catholic Church. 

Of these two papers, — ^both of which are at present in existence, 
— ^it is necessary to speak somewhat more fully. One of them is 
edited by Mr. T, Y. Carletti, and has only a limited circulation in 
the East, where indeed its influence is not by any means great. It 
is thoroughly French, and gives considerable aUention to politics. 
The praises bestowed on France, and the efforts made to induce the 
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people of 8jjn9> .to receive eTerything French, would be pardonaUe ; 
but why Buob. bitter opposition to England ? 

The other paper is much zAore formidable. It is so cheap ; the 
Arabic is so heauUfid ; and it is condueted with so much, energy and 
talent that it will be a mighty instrument in the hands of France 
and Borne. In its first number it announced: — *'The proprietor 
and editor of this journal is the Ber. Father I'Abb^ F. Bourgade, 
who has received the decorations of the Legion of Honour of France 
and Tunis, as a reward for his benevolent deeds to men of every 
nation and race. It is sub-edited by Messrs. Bichaid Dahdah, and 
Salim Hariry." The preliminary announcement goes on further to 
say, that th^ journal is printed and published at the College of St. 
Louis, Bue St. Jacques, and then gives a. descnption of the College 
itself. * 

Thus much then of that which has gone before. Now as to my 
projects for the future. Ei^and being the centre of intelligence, 
news, and communication, I propose publishing, in London^ a 
Christian, Literary, Scientific, Political, and Commercial Weekly 
Journal, in Arabic, to be called '^ Light for the East.'' 

The most important benefits^ politieal and religious, are expected 
to result from the circulation of this journal, and the diffusion of usefiil 
information among a people who are at present entirely excluded 
from a knowledge of European transactions, and who axe completely 
shut out from the influence of that great civiUser — the Press. It 
is, indeed, quite impossible to estimate the power and influence that 
sucli a journal would possess — it would be enormous— -no mightier 
engine could be employed for facilitating the Missionary work, and 
its importance aa an organ for the dissemination of a true knowledge 
of Enghu^d and English policy will be at onee perceived. In ques- 
tions of religion it will advocate the broad principles of Protestant 
Christianity, — it will labour earnestly to prepare the way fo^r the in- 
troduction of God's holy word among the Mohammedan population^ 
—and will strive to check the infidelity that has spread with such 
alarming rapidity among the Arabs, since the introductbn of 
French influences and opinions. It will, moreover, endeavour to 
neutrfdise the efforts of Borne, who is exhansting her resources in 
the attempt to bring the Axabic-speaking population under the 
domination of the Bomish priesthood. In poEtics it will be 
thoroughly English. At the present moment the chief sources of 
Syrian inspiration are found in Bussia and France. Those tw» 
powers are contending for supremai^ in the East, and, together, 
they are fast overpowering the weight and influence of Qreafe 

* Set NoTB A, in Appendix. 
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Britam. To counteract these exertions of Bnssia and France, — to 
remove the misconceptions regarding English policy that now exist, — 
and to exhibit Great Britain to the Oriental people in her trne position 
as the distributor of justice, freedom, enlightenment and religion, 
will be the great objects of the new journal. Professing these prin- 
ci^es, what party is there in England that can refuse to aid in 
circulating *' Light for the East." 

London is the heart of the commercial world, and the people of 
the East are desirous of possessing information regarding the rates 
of exchange, discount, consols, funds ; the arrival and departure of 
the mails, the price of com, wool, silk, galls, gums, &c. They wish 
to learn the state of the crops in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and whether they might send their produce with advantage to this 
country. It is from London, therefore, that information on these 
points must be circulated. Moreover, we have in London all the 
means at our disposal that are required in such an enterprise, — types, 
steam-presses, plates for illustrations (/or the journal mmt he tlltiS' 
trated). Good articles will also be contributed for translation by 
friends who are acquainted with the East. These gentlemen are 
both able and willing to devote a part of their time to the welfare of 
Eastern nations. 

There is also another great advantage to be gained by publishiag the 
journal in this country. There is a direct post from London to every 
part of the East, and a paper posted here would be delivered at the 
proper address without being subjected to any censorship by Tur^sh 
officials. This advantage of a direct post would not be obtained in 
any other capital than London. Thus, if published at Alexandria, 
it would have to await the arrival of the steamer for news, and, by 
the time it was translated and printed, the steamer would have left 
Alexandria for Syria, and the mail for Cairo and the Red Sea. It 
would be the same with Egypt, if the paper were published at 
Beirut. As for the Barbary Coast, the paper would have to go back 
to France before it could be sent there. The communication between 
different parts of the East is always effected on the arrival of the 
mail from Europe. The only other places that offer any advantages 
for the publication of the paper are Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar, but 
even their advantages cannot compare with those we possess in 
London. In all other places there are more or less obstacles in the 
way-of establishing a free and perfectly independent journal ; but here 
on this British soU, with the British flag of freedom floating in the 
breeze, the journal will only be subject to the laws that affect 
similar publications. 

As has already been observed, " Light for the East " must be pub- 
lished weekly. It is not necessary to keep the people of the East 
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daily informed of what passes in Bnrope ; I only wish to <wm their 
mindi and prepare them for higher objeete. In fact, I wish to send 
to the East the feelings and ideas of the West. I do not intend the 
journal to be sectarian, nor do I want to advocate extreme political 
principles. Those who come after me may advocate those exclusive 
principles, which occupy so much of the attention of the British 
public. I propose to open the way by which others may enter.* 

Having published this paper^ I could then proceed to translate 
some good and usdPnl English books into Arabic, advertise them in 
the joumali and send them flying in every direction. 

I should also pubHsh some of the ancient Arabic manuscripts in 
the British Museum, which the learned of every country so much 
admire. 

I would also translate any good and useful book for parties at their 
own expense. 

I also propose establishing an Arabic Library and Beading Booms 
for the numbers who visit this country and speak Arabic. They 
would thus have an opportunity of reading books and of seeing and 
associating with good and Christian people, whereas at present they 
only visit places of amusement and dissipation. Many Arabs visit 
London daily, and all of them go back wilh very different ideas from 
those they might have had, if such a place had existed.f 

Providence has given England three points from which this 
"Idffht" could be scattered— GKbraltar, Malta, and Aden. A 
dep6t might be established in each of these places, in every one of 
whidh Arabic is spoken, and from which the paper and the books 
could be sent into Africa, Syria, and Arabiai A depdt could also 
be established at Bagdad for the valley of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

The Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan pilgrims, who visit 
Jerusalem and Mecca, could buy the paper and tiie books, in the 
streets of Jaffa, Beirut, Damascus, Alexandria, and Cairo, where 
they pass many days. 

An Arabic newspaper cannot be published in any of the countries 
I have mentioned, because they are under tyrannical Governments^ 
which will not allow the '^Ztght*' to be created, but cannot pre- 
vent its appearance. 

The Turkish Government has no right to examine the letters and 
papers sent by the European mails, llie most inflammatory journals 
are sent from Ghreece into Turkey, for the Ghreek population of that 
empire, and they are not detained. 

* See Note B, in Appendix, 
t See NoTB C, „ 
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I haye also a duty to perform towards mj own country, and I 
think thi& part of my work most important. 

For the last fifteen years my attention has been directed to the incor- 
rect information and erroneous ideas which the people of this country 
have about Syria, and, consequently, the false conclusions they come 
to wheneyer they undertake to do anything for its advancement. 
With the present order of things it could not be otherwise ; there 
are so many interested parties at work to mislead them. I 
have relatives, Mends, and acquaintances in every part of Syria, 
and soon as I have made arrangements for the publication of the 
journal, 1 shall then have correspondents in the East. These cor- 
respondents trust me. One part of their correspondence I shall 
publish in Arabic, and the other translate and publish in the 
" Syrian Messenger," a monthly periodical I am now engaged in 
establishing, for the information of the people of this country. 
Eussia,* fYance, and Austria have their agents, missionaries, priests, 
monks, and nuns, continually going about, misleading the press 
heret and the people there. Do they speak well of England ? — My 
journal wiU bring before the people of Syria things in their true 
light. The English really desire the good of Syria ; they wish to 
know the truth. Has England no policy ? no religious and poli- 
tical principles to advocate ? Has Syria no religious and political 
claims on the sympathy of England? Has the land where the 
Christian faith had its origin and completion, — where dwelt the 
Prophets, from Abraham the ''Mher of the faithful,'' to Paul 
the '* Apostle of the Gentiles," — where the Son of God was made 
man, — where He trod, walked, prayed, went about doing good, and 
on whose waters He sailed, the abode of the Apostles, and first 
missionaries of the Cross, — ceased to occupy a warm place in the 
hearts of British Christians? f Gk)d forbid! Or, has the ** K^y 
of the JSaat" as Napoleon the First called Syria, " on which/' 
he said, *' depended the fate of Constantinople and India," no in- 
terest in the eyes of British statesmen ? Who will not rejoice to 
know that an attempt is now on foot which, whilst it has for its hope 
the reaching of the yet unreached Bedouin, has for its end the 
abridgment of the ** overland route," it is confidently hoped, to haU 
the time the journey at present occupies. 

Should it then prove that a road could be made between Damascus 
and the Persian Gulf— Syria, and not Egypt, would then be the 
high road to India. It would certainly be the shortest route to 
that distant, but desirable, possession of the British Crown. If so, 
I repeat, can the British public — a nation, the most interested in 

♦ See Note D, in Appendix, 
t See Note E, „ 
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the affairs of the East, because they have a large empire in India 
to contend for, to protect, and to support — look with indifference upon 
a land which has so manj vital points of interest to them? Can 
the possessors of India afford to have all the sympathies of the 
Syrians directed in favour of Prance ; or can England sit quietly 
and see, without emotion, the manoeuvres of Prance to get the 
supremacy of the East ? * Any intelligent person looking at the map, 
will discover at a glance, what Alexander and Napoleon knew well, 
•—that Syria is the road that nature intended* to India. 

But I have, I trust, said enough to awaken a lively interest in 
the minds of Englishmen, as Christians and as politicians, in an 
undertaking which is so pregnant with importance to Syria, and aleo 
to England — to Syrians and to Englishmen. 

Por this object, which has for its end the serving of my country, and 
the advancement of truth and cmlisation^ *' The London Arabic 
Literary. Pund " has been formed. 

It is proposed to establish this fund by means of donations, and 
subscription lists are now open at the Banks of Messrs. Babclat 
and Messrs. Cocks. These donations, when paid into the bankers' 
hands, are taken charge of by the committee, and no disburse- 
ments will be made, except under their sanction and authority. 
Subscriptions are earnestly requested &om all those who are interested 
in the prosperity of Syria, or who deem that the Holy Land has any 
claim on the assistance of Protestant England. 

It has been estimated that the capital required for the establish- 
ment of a weekly Arabic journal in London would be about £2,000, 
and it is proposed to devote the first £2,000 that may be collected 
to that purpose. Prom enquiries that have been instituted it appears 
probable that the journal would commence with a subscription list 
of about 400 names at £1 per annum. It is, however, proposed to 
circulate for the first year, in addition to the 400 copies forwarded to 
the subscribers, about 1,500 copies gratuitously in the great cities of 
the East. By this means the paper would be brought prominenUy 
before the attention of all the Oriental people, and would, it is 
hoped, in the second year increase its subscription list to 800 names. 
In the third year it is calculated that 1,500 subscribers would be 
obtained, and this, in conjunction with the receipts for advertise- 
ments, would yield a profit of about £300 per annum. The whole 
of the profits, it is proposed, should be devoted to printing and pub- 
lishing in Arabic the best works of English religious authors, and 
circulating them in the East at the lowest possible price. 

The estimates of the probable expenditure and receipts of the 
" Arabic Weekly Journal,'' during three years, have been prepared 

* See NoTB F, in Appendix. 
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and printed, and may be obtained on application to Mr. Ameuney, at 
19, Eegent-square. 

In concluding this appeal ,Mr. Ameuney begs to point out to his 
friends, and to all those who desire to assist in this efPbrt to elevate 
and benefit the Holy Land, that they can materially forward the 
views o£ the Committee of the London Arabic Literary Fund, by 
adopting any of the foEowing suggestionB :— 

By enlisting the sympathy of the clergy, the mayors, and the 
municipal bodies, and through them obtaining a room in which to 
deliver a lecture on Syria : 

By inducing the editors of the local papers and periodicalB to 
notice the appeal : 

By obtaining some copies of the Appeal from Mr. Ameuney, 19, 
Eegent Square, and circulating them among those who are known to 
take an interest in the condition and prosperity of Syria and the 
Holy Land : 

By inducing ladies and gentlemen to enter into correspondence 
with Mr. Ameuney, for the purpose of forming branch societies, and 
of otherwise forwarding the intentions of the committee : 

By collecting subscriptions and donations in aid of the fund. 



APPENDIX. 

I^OTB A. 

The followmg is the descriptioii of the Jesuit College referred to : — *' It is 
under the patronage and special care of a large number of the most distinguished 
persons in Uie Grovemment and the Nation. It was lately established for teaching 
the pupils all the sciences taught in other large Colleges ; Geography, History, 
Aritometic, Algebra, Mathematics. Engineering, Coipmerce, Chemistry, Natural 
philosophy. Astronomy, Latin, English, and Qerman. Particular attention is 
paid to the teaching or the Arabic and French languages in all their branches. 
The College is established for pupils — ^be they from the East or from the West — 
Christians or not Christians. Teaching and moral cultivation will be equally 
imparted to all tiie pupils, and they will be classed according to their ages. It 
is a large establishment and will accommodate more than a hundred pupils. It 
contains all the necessary rooms for separate instruction. It has a large library 
of books on the sciences and languages. It contains the necessary instruments 
for scientific experiments. It hais two large squares, filled with plants and trees. 
It is situated in a healthy and open pl^ce near the famous LuJiembourg, whioh 
contains fountains, gardens, and grounds with trees, in which Uie pupils can 
amuse themselves during the hours of recreation. The best and most scientific 
professors have been selected to teach the different branches of science, and they 
will take care of the pupils, and look after their instruction and comfort like 
their own parents. For teaching, board, and lodging, each pupil pays 450fr. 
quarterly in advance." 

« Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." AAd so the J^\4ts v^ trai^MPg up tliQ jQut^ui for th^. East 



NoTS B. 

The oriental churclies leem to be aroused from their former lethargy, and one 
aection being backed by the influence of France, and another by that of Boailay 
and supplied with ample means, ae well as with teachers and sisters of charity, 
they ei^ert themselves to counteract Protestant missions, by the employment of 
able controyersialifts, as well as by bribery and intixnidation. At one or 
two chief stations, such as Jerusalem and Nazareth, the Arabic serrice of the 
Church of Enghmd should be established, to exhibit a standard <3i spiritual wor- 
ship, and to uTord inquirers the oi^portunity of hearing the preaching of the 
word of Ood. It must be regarded as the chief object of the missionaries to 
bear witness for the truth amon|^ the influential classes of society, Christiana 
and Mohammedans, by couTcrsation and Bible readings, by the education of pro- 
mising youths of those classes, by a liberal and wide distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of works adapted to Mohammedans.— (** Church Missionary So- 
ciety's Beport," 1859.) 

NOTB C. 

"Those Syrians who come oyer to this country are generally unprovided with 
adequate introduction. And no society or Orieiital reading-room ready to receiye 
them, and after raending a few days in the yery worst part of London, the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, at which they are generally located on their 
first arrival, go back with the most penrerted ideas of ue moral and social con- 
dition of the English."— n<r Fri$nd. 

NOTB D. 

The following letter, addressed to Antonios Ameaney, from -a 
gentleman who has deeply studied the policy of Bussia, and who is 
a first-rate Eussian scholar, will illustrate the danger to which 
English influence in the East is exposed, by the untiring efforts 
of Eussia to obtain a political supremacy :— 

St. Nbot, CoBirwALL, 

nth November^ 1869. 

Mt Dbab Sib, 

As you wish to know what Bussia is doing to promote her ecclesiastical 
and political mfluence in the Holy Land, I am happy to oflbr a few obsenrations 
on the Bubiect. 

Since the Treaty of Paris, Bussia has naturally felt great jealousy of the 
influence of the Latm and Protestant Churches, and in order to counteract this pre- 
ponderance, energetic measures have been taJcen to arouse the religious fe Jhig 
of the orthodox population of the Empire, and to promote xnlgrimages by render- 
ing communication with the Holy Land less difficult and expensive. Amonr 
other political considerations, this is, no doubt, one that had much to do wiu 
the formation of the Bussian Navigation Company in the Black Sea ; and yoa 
are probabljr aware this company, formed immediately at the close of the Crimean 
war, is subsidised and suppOTted to an extent that mues it almost a Government 
undertaking. The Bussian Government has engaffed to pay the Company iSl 16,600 
per annum, for maintaining flve larse steamers between Odessa and Alexandria, 
calling at Constantinople, Athens, Bhodes, Alexandretta, Beirut| and Jaflk. The 
Company having six other steamers that touch at Constantinople, it is very obvious 
that this line is chiefly calculated for the accommodation of visitors to the Holy 
Land. The connection that exists between the operations of the Bussian Steam 
Navigation Company and the views of the Government, is openly avowed, as 
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you will see by ihe foUowiiig notioe, inserted monthly sinee April, 1868, in an 
offloial journal now before me. 

" It appean, aocoiding to informatioin recently obtained, tiiiat pilgrims of the 
orthodox rdigion are subjeot at the Holy places to numerous nwdshipB and 
priyatlons owing to the absence of luylums, hospitals, and other beneficent 
instittttions for their reception ; the pilgrims of other creeds being at the same 
time amply proYided witii such, out of funds liberally raised by their co- 
religionists. In order that pilgrims of the orthodox church may haye the benefit 
of similar institutions. His Majesty, the Emperor, has ordered that donations be 
receiyed at the Commissariat Department of the Nayal Ministry, and that an 
account of the manner in which such donations shall haye been appropriated, 
be duly rendered in the daily papers. The donations collected will be forwarded 
to t^e ituasian Ecclesiastical Mission at Jerusalem, and to the Bussian Steam 
Nayi^tion Company, which has instructed its a^ts in the East to labour 
gratuitously in the establishment of the beneyolent institutions samuch required 
by orthodox pilgrims, whose welfare they are, moreoyer, charged to promote in 
eyery possible manner." 

Mr. Takoylof , one of the richest men in Bussia, has headed the subscription 
with a donation of £4,600. 

In March, 1868, Mr. Mansurof published a yery able pamphlet, which was 
circulated by the Bussian Gk>yemment, shewing the material state of the seyeral 
Churches in Palestine, and appealing with g^reat earnestness to the Bussian people 
to support their own Churdi, then labouring under such great disadyantages 
with regard to Priests, oonyents, and means of accommodation generally. He 
calculates that the orthodox population of Busssia, numbering 60 millions, might 
easily raise a sum of £160,000, the amount now annually collected by the 
Western Churches. 

Mr. Noro^ Minister of Public Instruction, has also written an article in the 
Morakoi Sbornikj an official publication, ursing the people to come forward in 
support of the moyement, and pointing to the nudlities now afforded for yisiting 
the Holy Places. 

In fact, a yery earnest crusade is being preached throughout Bussia, and. I am 
glad that you haye undertaken tiie important task of viewing tiie dangerous 
tendency of such a moyement. The pretensions of the Emperor Nicholas to the 
protectorate oyer the Oriental Churcn haye been outwardly abandoned by his 
successor, but the point will be much sooner gained by disbursing £160,000 in 
propagandism, than by attemptixur to wrest from the Smtan a '* re-adjustment of 
the rights and priyUeges of the Eastern Church." 

Wishing you eyery success in an undertaking of such high philanthropy, and 
also of BVLcti yital interest to this country, 

Belieye me, MV dear Sir, 

Very sincerely Tours, 

Amtonitts Ambuhet, Esa. l^HOMAS MICHELL. 

NOTB E. 

" There were great questions to be settied as to the transplanting into the 
natiye blood the gifts of tiie Christian ministry— -how those natiyes are to be 
trained, where they are to be trained, how they are to be prepared for that work. 
For himself, he belieyed they ought to bring the most promising youths to a 
Christian institution in this country, where they might be steeped thoroughly in 
Christian iafiuencee — ^where, instead of seeing Christianity in tiieir land practi- 
cally cast oyer the surface of heathendom, they might see Christianity as 
Chnstianity is in a Christian land where it has been long established, eleyating 
the minds of the people, raising the habits of fiunily life, enlightening and 
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chtfteotag all, tbe Mtimiy the niad, and aU iha oomaum intetclumge d wofM. 
intercourse ; so that these natives might be steeped to the reiy core in those 
influences of Chiiitendonit and go baek each one treated in this waj, until they 
become candescent with Christian life from the centre of a Cliristiaa Churoh/'— - 
Bishop of Oxford on Ohrktian MitHon, 

KOTE F. 

The following is a translation of an article which appeared in a 
recent number of the Arabic journal printed at the College of Jesuits 
in Paris. Will Englishmen permit such poison to be circulated in 
the East without attempting to supply the antidote ? 

** The public had greatly exaggerated me disquietude which existed between 
the two countries, and of which we have spoken in our previous number. 

^' Although the public has been partly reassured, yet England is still foriifv- 
ing, but France needs no fbrtiflcations. It has, however, been said that the 

fovemment sent a commission of engineers and military men to examine the 
'rench coasts, and that they found all the forts and other iortiflcations in perfect 
order, requiring neither strengthening nor alteration of any kind. France wiU, 
if she can, avoid a war. This assertion can be proved by the conduct, acts and 

good intentions of her wise and benevolent Emperor — ^notwithstanding it waa 
lie English, who ej^cited all Europe against his uncle (Napoleon I), and who 
induced the European kings to enter into treaties, the purport of which wae, 
thut none of his family should enter France, much less be her ruler, and who 
caused with eternal shame to themselves the death of bis illustrious uncle (which 
death will always be remembered.) Notwithstanding all this, when God gave 
him triumph and he was elevated to the imperial throne, he rewarded them by 
forgetting their enmity and substituting for it an alliance merely from his love 
to extend peace and prosperity in the world. 

^' Reader, mark and reflect, what was the conduct of the Knglish after this 
alliance ? 

** It is said that England excited Bussia to attack Turkey, and then objeoted 
to her so doing, but, rrance arose and entered into that war merely to prevent 
aggression and keep the ttatu quo of Europe : moreover, during that war the 
EngUsh army would have been starved and positively annihilated had it not been 
for the abundance of the French provisions ; besides which, many and many a time 
the enemy would have cut down the last of them, had not the heroes of France 
protected them. Ought not the English to have been grateful and thankful for 
such condescending conduct, had they been simply just ? 

^* Look now, at their returns. First, they intngued to thwart the wishes of 
France for the amelioration of the condition of W allachia and Moldavia, and 
were guilty of many other similar deeds of which, when they were accused of 
them, they felt so ashamed that they denied them,' attributing them to their am- 
bassador at Constantinople. When they were told that if their ambassador 
acted contrary to bis orders he ought to bo recalled, they dissimulated until 
they were forced to do so — still they kept on in their usual course of intrigu*). 

** They then sent a fanatical party to assassinate the Emperor hiihself^ and al- 
though God protected him, yet nearly two hundred persons were killed 
by the grenades. 

** The people of France were agitated and demanded revenge, but the Emperor 
did not consent ; be merely requested his allies (the English^ topass a law which 
should punish murderers and criminals against their allies (the French), as tbey 
would punish those who had done the same to themselves. 

« The English government oould not refuse suoh a just demand ; bat the people 
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beMune agi^toted oad refiued to MOeptth* prdposal. The Freneh next i^»q[tiefited 
tiiat one of l^e accomplioes in the crime* should be tried in England. This 
demand was acceded to, but they brought in a verdict of *^ Not OuUty" and net 
satisfied with this, they became enamoured with the criminal — cheered and 
feasted him. All this did not shake the constancy of the Emperor of the French; 

** Contrary to treaties, they seised on the island of Perim in the Bed Sea, and 
the Emperor only spoke mildly to them of this also. 

*' The Emperor had agreed with England and Rusda for the settlement of ihe 
Italian question when &e PlenipotentiarieB met at Paris after the Crimean war. 
It has been said that during those meetings the English plenipotentiary agre^ 
with the Austrian plenipotentiary on certain conditions to die advantage of 
England, and contrary to the agreement to force Austria to settle the Italian 
question. France was obliged to be silent — Austria became bolder, trusting* to 
the promises of England. The consequence of which was the Italian war. 
During that war the English began to do things in other countries contrary to 
the interests of France — the result of which was the establishment of peace, 
before the objects of the war were accomplished — thus it was that Venetia 
remained unemancipated. At the present time the intrigpies of the English in 
Italy ace the real cause of the non-settlement of that country. In fact, if we 
were to relate all their doings and intrigues we should fill a large book. 

*' Let us now say a few words about the joining of the two seas by the Suez 
Canal — which will be the result of French science. It was the active, intelli- 
gent, and famous Frenchman, M. de Lessepe, who, whilst residing in Egypt, 
suggested the joining of the two seas, and rejleeted on the many benefits which 
might result &om such a work to the whole world, in bringing waste land into 
cultivation, and preventing the deaths of many thousands #ho are drowned on 
account of the long voyages in the Atlantic, in facilitating the commerce of the 
world, and in extending civilisation and knowledge, by bringing the far East 
into contact with Europe. The blessings that would result from such a woffk, 
would make the heart of man dance witi^ joy and his tongue utter praises; 

*' As soon as France began to subscribe money for this underttddng, England ap- 
peared in the field to prevent its accomplishment, and to throw obstacles in the way. 

*^ But such efforts are vain, and this great and useful work wUl be completed to the 
glory of its originator, his Emperor, and his country, and to the shame of his oppo- 
sers and enemies. The Emperor of the French is still very patient and gracious. 

" The EngHsh, knowing that their acts have increased and multiplied, imagine 
that their measure is quite full, and that France must therefore rise against 
them ; of this they are uraid. But France does not desire a war, and therefore 
will not commence one ; as long as these things do not injure her, she cares not 
much about what has been said, for she knows she can obtain all she wishes 
during the time of peace. She is silent, because she is merciful ; she is silent, 
because she is peaceable. God forbid that she should use her influence, or exert 
her power ; for she is now mistress of the land and of the sea ; she is dictator of 
peace and war ; her sciences are resplendent, her riches are abundant, her men 
are numerous, her ships are strong, her allies are powerful, her fiiends are 
sincere. If you ask, what makes England hate France ? the answer is— envy 
and ambition ; and if you further ask, why otlier countries do not hate France 
in the same way ? we say, England hates France, because the latter country is 
the first in the world in science, in art, in buildings, in men, in riches, and in 
influence ; she is always virtuous, and England feels ashamed to be compared 
with her. England always robbed other nations of their possessions. The 
English first possessed England^ they then swallowed its neighbour Scotland, 
next its neighbour Ireland, and afterwiEurds many other places in America, and 
India, and other parts, none of which, they acquired either by war or right, but 
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br intrigne and dtTifbn. EsgUmd Is alio amUtioai, and wisliei to obtain other 
plaeea, but, fSBaring France, she cannot do so. Other nations do not hate France, 
because her people are not at aU like the Enfflish either in character or q|uality, 
and they are Just in estimatinff the conduct ox the French. In comparingF^noe 
with England, they see that the latter never begins a war or fonns a friendship, 
ezceptinji; for gain and selfishness; whilst the former only makes war or forms a 
friendship for a just cause, such as protecting the weak against the strong, nerer 
thinking of gain to herself, but spending her money for a good cause. JBngland 
bases her prosperity— the ouilding up of heneli^ on the rum of the world — she is 
always intriguing between nations and tribes for their destruction. France 
always bases ner principles on peace and ouietness amongst the nations. People 
were formerly deceiyed by England, not Knowing her ntl intentions, but now 
the Tcil has been remored from their eyes. Imgland pretends to desire the 
prosperity of other countries — ^yet she prerents the openmg of the Suez Canal ; 
she pretends to lore liberty, and prerents freedom in ItalT ; she talks of Justice 
and riffht, yet she is a greater tyrant than Namroud. An Europe knows whj 
the Hindoos hate the English. It is because ot their tyranny. England is 
Just I Why, she does not allow the Catholics to follow the dictates of their 
religion^ like the other heretics; the not only preyents them from receiying 
assistance and deprives them of their liberty, but the obliges tbem and their 
clergy to pay taxes eyery six months to the ministers ot the hereticf . Look at 
Irelttod, sne not only took away the lands from the real owners, but fSorbade the 
people of thatcountiT to speak their own language or to teach it to their children. 
Compare such conauct with that of France^who pays the ministers of all 
reliffions alike, whether they be Catholics or not; although France is 
Ciilholic herself and defender ot that frith. France did not rob Aljjeria of its 
riches as England did India, but she spends money there and spends it in abun- 
dance^more than the reyenue. 8he neyer obliged the Arabs to giye up their 
language, but is now teaching it to them ; she neyer interferes with their reli- 
gicm, bat pays their Judges and their ministers, she supports their mosques and 
. facilitates their pilgrimages. Most of the Hindoos haye been ruined, or reduced 
to poverty, but the people of Algeria are becoming daily richer. The Arabs 
know France now, and this is why they fight for her instead of against her — 
knowing her they became enamoured of her. The Hindoos were deceived by 
the Enuish at first, and then they loved them, but having become wise by expe- 
rience tney could do so no longer, therefore they hated and fought against them. 
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The early life of Antonius Ameuney was spent in a series of thrilling 
adventures and daring exploits, performed amidst scenery and people, 
the most interesting to every Christian. His jonmey down the Jordan, 
and the scientific suryey of the shores of the Dead Sea, were accom- 
plished only hy incurring great peril and imminent personal dangers ; 
his wanderings on Mount Lehan'on, and among the Arah tribes of the 
Syrian plains, abound with incidents of a highly romantic and deeply 
interesting character. As the companion of the Missionaries, — as the 
daring explorer, — as the sufferer from Mahommedan persecution, — as 
the eye-witness of some of the most terrible scenes of revolution, blood- 
shed and civil strife, and as the resident in those places most sacred to 
the Christian, — Antonius Ameuney has equal claims on the attention of 
the public. The present biographical memoir has been issued in the 
hope that it may aid in some degree in the noble cause in which 
Antonius Ameuney is now engaged — ^that of promoting Christianity and 
civilization among his countrymen, by the diffusion of a pure and whole- 
some Arabic literature. The views of Antonius Ameuney, both religious 
and political, — and his opinions on the present condition and foture 
prospects of the Holy Land are detailed at considerable length in the 
biography. As these are subjects of daily increasing importance, it is 
thought that this book may not prove unacceptable to the public. 
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The condition of Syria demands graye attention, equally from the 
Politician and the Christian. On the one hand, France and Russia are 
exerting themselves to secure supremacy in the East, and to overthrow 
the power of England ; and on the other, the spread of infidelity is pro- 
ceeding with alarminff rapidity, and the resources of the papacv are 
heing lavishly expended m hringin^ the Arabic-speaking population 
under the influence of the Romish priesthood. To neutralize the exer- 
tions of Rome, and to check the progress of infidelity, should be the 
anxious desire of every Protestant Christian, — to counteract the political 
action of France and Russia should engage the efforts of every English- 
man. The danger that is threatening Christianity and British power in 
the East, is but little known in this country, ana with a view to circu^ 
latine correct information as to the religious and political condition of 
the Holy Land, and in the hope of bringing the internal state of Syria 
prominently before the British public, Antonius Ameuney has resolved 
upon establishing a monthly Journal, in English, to be called ^ The 
Syrian Messenger.'' By the aid of this periodical in Eneland, and by 
the establishment of another Journal, printed in Arabic, for circulation 
in the East, Antonius Amueney hopes to bring the people of the East 
and the West into closer and more mendly intimacy. 

The information oontained in *'The Syrian Messenffer,'' will be 
derived from the most authentic sources, and as the eoitor, assisted 
by a large and efficient staff, will ha^e peculiar and exclusive means of 
obtaining intelligence, it is confidently anticipated that the new Journal 
will at once become a reliable autnority on all topics connected with Syria, 
and an universally accepted reference on Eastern affiiirs. 

Apart from its politi<^ and religious objects, *^ The byrian Messenger " 
will seek to spread a popular knowledge of the habnts, manners and 
traditions of tne people of the Holy Land, a people who cling to their 
national customs witn such tenacity that even to the present day they 
are livina> commentaries on the Scriptures. With these objects in view, 
animated by a desire to benefit Syria, by making known her require- 
ments ana her claims, — determmed to pursue a course of fearless 
independence, Antonius Ameuney appeals with confidence to the public 
for support in his new undertaking. 

The first number of "The Syrian Messenger'' will be published as 
foon as the names of one thousand subscribers are obtained. 

19, Regent Squabe, W.C. 
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